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The Standard English (lassics 


STANDARD texts which meet the college entrance require- 
ments. A list which is constantly being expanded to 
keep abreast of the new recommendations. 


ENGLISH teachers welcome these books for their low cost. 
They appreciate their durability. They take pleasure in 
the clear type page, the delightful illustrations by well- 
known artists, and the attractive new bindings. 


CLASSICS which are well and fittingly edited by leading 
teachers who know how to overcome the difficulties of 
high school students. 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago London 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Represented by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 
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CHAPEL HILL, N. C., MAY-OCTOBER, 1924 


THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 


_ Numbers ‘5 and and 6 


MINUTES OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


O’HENRY HOTEL, 


GREENSBORO, MARCH 21 AND 22, 1924 


By EDGAR W. KNIGHT, 


PART I 


HE AFTERNOON session of the North Caro- 
T lina Conference was called to order at 3 o’clock 

by the President, Dr. William J. Martin, of 
Prayer was offered by 
Poteat of Wake Forest College. In the absence 
Professor N. W. Walker, of the Uni- 
of North Edgar W. Knight 


elected acting secretary. It was voted to dispense with 


Davidson College. President 


W. L. 
of the secretary, 


versity Carolina, was 


the reading of the minutes of the last annual conference. 
The following institutions were represented: 


Davidson College: President William J. Martin and Pro 
fessor Frazer Hood 
Trinity College: President W. P. Few and Dean William 
H. Wannamaker. 
Wake -ollege 
University of North Carolina 
Professor Edgar W. Knight 
President William H. 
North Carolina College of 
President E. C. 


Davenport College : 


President William L. Poteat 
President H. W 


Forest ( 
Chase and 
Queens College Frazer. 
Agriculture and Engineering 
Cook 

Hornaday 

Professor Helen D 


Secretary F. ¢ 


trooks and Professor L. E 
President C. L 
St. Genevieve of the Pines 
enoir College: 


Dunnigar 


. Longaker 


Guilford College: President Raymond Binford and Pro 
fessor L. Lea White. 
Elon College: Professor Thomas C. Amick. 
ith Carolina College for Women President J. I, Foust, 
Registrar Mary Taylor Moore, and Professors L. FE. Blanch 


and John T. Miller 


High Point College: Dean R. M. Andrews 


sreensboro College: President S. B. Turrentine, Professor 


D. F. Nicholson 
Peace Institute: Dean May McLelland 
state Department of Education: Superintendent A. T. Aller 
state Inspector of High Schools J. Henry Highsmith, and 
Virector of Teacher Training James E. Hillman. 
ited States Bureau of Education: Commissioner of Edu 


John J. Tigert. 


President Martin introduced to the Conference 


Education 


United States Commissioner of 
Tigert. 


John J 


Secretary Pro Tempore 


The president introduced Miss Helen E. 
representing St. Genevieve of the Pines 
spoke briefly 


Dunnigan, 
, Asheville, who 
on the rating of her institution. 
Conference, 


She re- 
quested the through its committee on 
standards for accrediting colleges, to consider her in- 
stitution for an A rating. It was moved and carried 
that the case be referred to the committee on accrediting. 


President W. L. 


committee 


Poteat presented the report of the 
on inter-collegiate athletics. (Report pub- 
lished herewith in Part II.) 

The report of the committee on visitation of high 
schools was then called. 
ford College, 


3inford of Guil- 
chairman of the committee, 
there was no formal report to be made. 


President 
stated that 
He suggested 
of speakers from the various @ol- 
various student bodies. 

In the absence of President Howard FE. Rondthaler, 
of Salem College, the report of the committee on stu- 
dent loans was read by the secretary. 
lished herewith in Part IT.) 


i plan of interchange 
lege faculties to the 


(Report pub- 


The report of the committee of uniform entrance 


examinations was read by President Binford, chair- 


man of the committee. (Report published herewith in 
Part II.) 

In the absenee of the chairman, President Charles E. 
Brewer, of Meredith College, the report of the com- 
mittee on state-wide campaigns could not be made. 

President W. P. Few, as chairman, read the report 
of the committee on standards for accrediting colleges. 
(Report published herewith in Part IT.) 

Superintendent A. T. Allen, of the state department 
of education, reported for the committee on the uni- 
form information blank for colleges. Copies of the 
proposed changes were distributed for later discussion. 

President S. B. Turrentine, of Greensboro College, 
spoke on the necessity for defining a standard course 
in physical education. After some discussion it was 
suggested that a commission be appointed from the con- 
ference to co6perate with a similar commission from 
the North Carolina Education Association, especially 
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for the purpose of outlining a course of study in phys- 
The 
motion was discussed by Dr. Amick, Dr. Few, and 
Dr. Poteat. It was finally moved and carried that the 
matter be referred to the committee on athletics. 


ical education for which credit could be given. 


President Martin appointed the following committee 
Binford, of 
Longaker, of Lenoir 
College, and Dean W. H. Wannamaker, of Trinity 
College. 


on nominations: President Raymond 


Guilford College, Secretary F. C 


The Conference then passed to a consideration of 
the report of the committee on standards for accredit- 
ing colleges. The report was adopted. It was moved 
and carried that the committee be continued for a year 
for the purpose of defining standards of normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges. 

It was moved and carried that the report on student 
loans be filed as information 

The report of the committee on uniform entrance 
examinations was then called up for discussion which 
was participated in by President Poteat, President Bin- 
ford, State Inspector of High Schools J. Henry High- 
smith, President Brooks, Dean Wannamaker, President 
Allen, 


and Professor Frazer Hood, of Davidson College 


Martin, President Chase, State Superintendent 


It was moved and carried that in those schools which 
do not require modern foreign languages for entrance, 
examinations in those subjects be not required It 
was moved to adopt the report. A motion was made 
to amend so as to consider the advisability of psycho 
logical tests as supplementary to the proposed exami 
nations 

After discussion, it was moved and carried to table 
the report until the morning session 

The Conference adjourned to meet at 8 o'clock in 
the evening. 


Friday Evening Session 
Dr 


psychological tests. 


Frazer Hood, of Davidson College, spoke on 


State Superintendent Allen then addressed the Con 
ference. He called attention to the uniform informa 
tion blank for colleges which he and Dr. Brewer had 
prepared and stated that if the report of the committee 
be approved by the Conference, the State department 
of education would gather the information called for 
on the blanks and publish a bulletin on higher educa 
tion in North Carolina. He requested the Conference 
to appoint a committee on physical education to study 
the whole question of that subject and report at the 


next meeting 
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Superintendent Allen thanked the various institutions 
of the State for their codperation in the summer schoo! 
programs. He reported a study by the State depart 
ment, in co6peration with the General Education Board 
of all the public high schools of the State, to ascertaiy 
the high school teaching positions and the preparation 
of the teachers for such positions. 

President Martin called on State Inspector of Hiy! 
Schools J. Henry Highsmith, who spoke of the progress 
made in the standardization of high schools in Nort! 
Carolina. Only five counties, he reported, now hav 
no standard high schools. 

Martin then United 
Commissioner of Education, John J. Tigert who a 
dressed the Conference. 


President introduced Stat 


President Martin appointed J. Henry Highsm: 
and President S. B. Turrentine as a committee on res 
lutions on the death of Dr. F. P. Hobgood, a form 
member of the Conference. The Conference adjour 


until Saturday morning at 9 :30. 


Saturday Morning Session 

The Conference was opened with prayer by |): 
Longaker 

The report of the committee on nominations for 
cers of the Conference for the next year was appr: 
as follows: 

President, Dr. J. I. Foust, of the North Caro! 
College for Women; Secretary-Treasurer, 
N. W. Walker, of the University of North Caro! 
Executive Committee, President W. J. Martin, of D 


idson College; President W. P. Few, of Trinity ‘ 
lege, and President W. L. Poteat, of Wake For 
College 


The report of the committee on uniform college « 
trance examinations was then brought up for discuss: 
It was mo 
1925-2 


and the report as amended was adopted 
and carried that the plan become operative in 
(Report published herewith in Part IT.) 

It was moved and carried that graduates of scl 
not on either of the accepted lists but who have fifte 
units, be referred to State Inspector of High Schv 
]. Henry Highsmith 

It was moved and carried that the Conference aypor 
a committee to study the use of psychological tests 
connection with the proposed uniform examinations 
Mar' 


that President 


appoint a commission on uniform examinations 


It was moved and carried 


President Few read the following recommendation of 
the committee on standards for accrediting colleges an¢ 


on motion the recommendation was approved : 
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The committee on standards for accrediting colleges 
has given sympathetic attention to the matter referred 
to it from St. Genevieve of the Pines and respectfully 
recommends that the Conference request the State 
department of public instruction to make a new inspec- 
tion of St. Genevieve of the Pines and give it such rat- 
ing as the facts disclosed by the new inspection will 
justify. 

The report of the athletic committee was taken up 
and was adopted after discussion and revision. (Re- 
port published herewith in Part IT.) 

It was moved and carried that President W. I. 
oteat, chairman of the committee on athletics, con- 
vene the first meeting of the athletic commission after 
the colleges notified him of their representatives. 

\ memorandum from President Harper, of Elon 


ollege, was read in regard to the request from a so- 


:|ciety in that college to create athletic scholarships. It 


was moved and carried to give Elon College the moral 
support of the Conference in opposing the request to 
create athletic scholarships. 

It was moved and carried that the committee on 
tudent loans be continued. 

lt was moved and carried that a committee of three 
m visitation of high schools be appointed. President 
Nilliam H. Frazer, of Queens College, was appointed 
hairman of the committee and was requested to select 
the other members. 

lt was moved and carried that Professor M. R 
Trabue, of the University of North Carolina, be re- 
ested to act as chairman of the committee on psycho 
ogical tests. 

was moved and carried that the report on infor- 

mation blanks for colleges be referred to State Super- 


intendent Allen and President Brewer with power to 


it was moved and carried that the names of the vari- 
ommittees and commissions be inserted in the min 
and that such names be furnished the secretary by 
President Martin for that purpose. The list follows 
Committees and commissions appointed by the Con 
terence for the ensuing year : 
Committee on visitation of high schools—President 
William H. Frazer, chairman; President C. |.. Horna 


lay and President S. B. Turrentine 


Committee on psychological tests—Professor M. R 
we. chairman: Professor Frazer Hood and Pro 


lessor J. A. Highsmith 
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Committee on athletics—(To which was referred also 
the question of outlining a course in physical education 
for which credit could be given. President W. L. Po- 
teat, chairman; Professor R. L. Flowers (Trinity), 
Professor Douglas (Davidson), Professors A. W. 
Hobbs (University of North Carolina), Professor J. 
W. Harrelson (State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering ), Professor ? Wake Forest. 

Committee on student loans—President Howard E. 
Rondthaler, chairman. 

Committtee on standards for accrediting colleges— 
President W. P. Few, chairman; President C. G. Var- 
dell, President C. E. Brewer, Superintendent A. T. 
Allen, Professor Edgar W. Knight, Professor L. E. 
Cook. 

Committee on information blanks—Superintendent 
A. T. Allen, chairman ; President Charles E. Brewer. 

The following commissions were authorized: 

Commission on uniform examinations—This com- 
mission is to be appointed by the incoming president 
of the Conference, President J. 1. Foust. 

Commission on athletics—President W. L. Poteat 
was instructed to convene the first meeting of this com- 
mission after he had been notified by each member insti- 
tution of its representative. All men’s colleges engaging 
in inter-collegiate athletics are expected to appoint their 
representatives to notify Professor N. W. Walker, sec- 
retary of the Conference, and President Poteat, chair- 
man of the commission. 

It was moved and carried that Dean of Men, R. M. 
Harrison, Jr., of High Point College, be admitted to 
the Conference. 

State Inspector of High Schools J. Henry High- 
smith read resolutions on the late President F. P. Hob- 
good, of Oxford College, and it was moved that the 
resolutions be adopted, that a copy be spread on the 
minutes of the Conference, and that copies be sent to 
the family and to the State press. 

It was moved and carried that the Conference pledge 
its support to State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion A. T. Allen, who had been elected to that office 
since the last meeting of the Conference. 

It was moved and carried that the treasurer request 
each member institution of the Conference to send 
check for $10 to cover incidental expenses of commit- 
tees and especially the commission on uniform exami- 
nations. 

The Conference was closed with prayer led by Presi- 
dent Howard E. Rondthaler, of Salem College. 

J. Martin, President, 
Epcar W. Knicut, Acting Secretary. 
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PART II—REPORTS AND RESOLUTIONS 
The Report of the Committee on Athletics 
HE COMMITTEE on the coéperative adminis- 
tration and control of intercollegiate athletics 
appointed by the North Carolina College Conference 
begs to present the following recommendations : 


or Players 


1. Members of teams must have been in residence at the col- 
lege represented one year and must have met the scholastic 
requirements of that institution. For the present the resi- 

dence requirement shall not apply to freshmen 

Members of teams must have entered college with fifteen 

units of high school credit 

No student having been a member of any athletic team of 

his college during any year and having been in attendance 

less than six months of the college year shall be permitted 
to participate in any intercollegiate contest thereafter until 
he shall have been in attendance six calendar months 

The members of team must be making a passing grade on 

a specified minimum of college work 

The members of the team must not be receiving or have 

previously received compensation for their services on any 

college athletic team. 

The members of the team must not represent any college 

This rule ts to 

be interpreted in the light of rule No. 1 above 


for more than three years on varsity teams 


No student shall take part in intercollegiate athletics who 
did not matriculate in person within thirty days after the 
opening date of the fall semester 

No student shall be eligible to participate in intercollegiate 
athletics contests if he has been a member of a baseball 
team in an organized league operating under the national 
agreement and under the supervision of the national basehal! 


commission 


Il. ADMINISTRATIVE 


Composition. The administrative committee shall 

one member appointed by each of the cooperating institu 
tions Coaches, graduate and undergraduate managers of 
athletics are not eligible 

Duties. It shall be the duty of the admimstrative committee 
t a) wmterpret and administer the eligibility rules of the 
association and approve the lists of players sent up from the 
cooperating mstitutions b) to arbitrate and settle finally 
all athletic disagreements ‘ suppre professionalism 
and commercialism and to maintain the spirit of sane and 
true sportsmanship in the generous rivalries of imtercol 


legiate athletics d) make annual report to the Conference 


It is recommended that this policy become effective 
with the opening of the session 1924-25 but is not to 


he retroactive 


Report of the Committee on Student Loans 
WISH TO SUBMIT the results of the study of 
college loan funds in North Carolina, made by the 

Board of Charities and Public Welfare and furnished 
to me through the kindness of Miss Mary (. Shotwell 
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It is evident from this study that all colleges in 
North Carolina are alert and active upon this subject 
and that there is a reasonably general prevailing type 
of practice. 

The three main points of issue are the source of 
funds, the selection of candidates, and the recovery of 
amounts loaned to needy students. Probably each i: 
stitution will be reasonably well aware of its best pros 
pective source of funds. It is very certain that many 
minds in the State of North Carolina are alert a: 


The men’ 


dinner clubs are quite generously committed to defini 


eager to aid in this constructive service. 


work in this way, and many individuals in additior 
find this appeal very urgent and we all know of t! 
notable service of the Masonic Order. 

In general there is probably no method of college 
assistance which at this time is so uniformly popul 
and there is therefore the more reason why we shou 
utilize this general wave of public interest and shou 
be careful, as colleges, that our methods are thoroug! 
well established and as nearly as possible, uniform. 

The Harmon Foundation of New York City | 
probably had the widest experience in this field of work 
Their service and advice and to some extent of actu 
cooperation are available and | have attached to this 
report some details of information as supplied by t! 
Foundation. 

The selection of candidates seems in each case to | 
proceeding along appropriate lines, definite inqu: 
being made into the prospective ability of the candid 
to fulfill college responsibilities and the reasonable ne 


for coOperative assistance. I have available no detail 


figures regarding actual losses in loans to such candiff 


dates. I wish to suggest the wisdom of the form 
note nsed by the Federated Women’s Clubs of Nort 
Carolina in connection with the Sallie Southall Cott 


Loan Fund, which is so worded as to encourage prompt 


return. The legal soundness of this note has beet 


understand, definitely established. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Howarp L. RonpTHALER 


SUMMARY oF a Stupy or Cottece Loan Funps 1x 
NortH CAROLINA 

Number of colleges to whom questionnaire was sent 
>, Number of colleges answering questionnaire 
a. State mstitutions 

Denominational institutions 

Colleges admitting girls and women—all except 

Wake Forest and Davidson 
Types of aid given students needing help. 
a. Loan funds 

Trinity, University. Davidson, Meredith, Salem. 

Flora MacDonald, Louisburg, Wake Forest. East 
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Carolina, Asheville Normal, Chowan, Elon, Dav- 
enport, Applachian Training School, Rutherford, 
N. C. College, State, Carolina. 
b. Loan Scholarships 1 
Louisburg. 
c. Notes for Tuition 


Trinity, Meredith, Salem, Chowan, Lenoir, Elon, 
East Carolina, Rutherford, Louisburg, Oxford, 
Flora MacDonald 


a d. Free Scholarships bait 20 
en (Given to teachers, ministers’ children, honor, 
a) needy.) 
en’ Trinty, Atlantic Christian, Davidson, Cullowhee, 
nite Flora McDonald, Rutherford, St. Mary’s, Ca- 
ti tawba, Wake Forest, Louisburg, State, N. C. Col 
the lege, Carolina, Salem (only to minister's daugh- 
ters). 
4. Selection of students to whom aid is given. 
lege a. Based on character, purpose, scholarship, need. 
ul b. Selected by president, alumni, trustees, citizens of 
town. 
= 5. Management of Loan Funds. 
a. Amount of money lent each student- 
gl Scholarships at $60, $100, $150. 
b. Interest charged- 
ha 4 per cent, 5 per cent in two cases, 
orke 6 per cent in majority cases, 
tu : No interest charged in two loans 
t] a c. Length of loan. 
i No definite time—all from one year to two years 
t! after graduation. 
d. Type of note. 
Oo Personal note with or without endorsement 
uit % 6. Opportunities for Working Way. 
‘datdl a. Number colleges 25 
Three colleges do not provide a way. 
ail Report of the Committee on Standards for 
Accrediting Colleges 
- A. The committee recommends the following changes 
— in the principles for accrediting colleges approved and 
att adopted by the North Carolina College Conference 
MPR March 10, 1922, published on pages 12, 13, 14, 15, of 
er Educational Publication No. 58, Division of Teacher 
Training, No. 10, of the State Department of Educa- 
and entitled, “Institutions of Higher Learning in 
ER North Carolina” : 

1. Note 1 on page 12 (under principle 3) of the 
publication referred to above changed to read as fol- 
ows: “One year of training above the Bachelor's 

am Degree will be accepted until 1925.” 
6 it note No. 1 on page 13 (under principle 4) be 
22 hanged to read as follows: “Until 1925 $40,000 
me and $15,000 from stable sources will be ac- 
cept d ” 
8 That note 1 on page 13 (under principle 5) be 


hanged to read as follows: “6,000 until 1925 will be 


accepted.” 
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That note on page 15 (under principle 9) be changed 
to read as follows: “Until 1925, an income of $3,000 
from stable sources will be accepted.” 

B. This completes the task for the committee on 
standards for accrediting colleges, so far as colleges 
and junior colleges are concerned. The committee is 
informed that the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering would be classified under 
the college standards as now defined. Therefore, it is 
not necessary for the committee to recommend to the 
Conference standards for technical colleges. 

This leaves still the task for providing standards for 
normal schools. We recommend (1) that a committee 
on standards for accrediting colleges be continued; (2) 
that this committee give another year of investigation 
to this subject and bring to the Conference as soon as 
possible recommendations of standards for accrediting 
normal schools and teachers colleges. 


Report of the Commission on Uniform College En- 
trance Examination for Graduates of Non- 
Accredited High Schools 

T IS RECOMMENDED that: 

1. Examinations be held on June 4, 5, and 6, in 
the office of the county superintendent of schools in 
each county where there are students who desire to 
take it. 

2. That a fee of $5 be required of each student who 
taxes the examination. 

3. That comprehensive examinations be given in 
English covering four years’ work; in Algebra cover- 
ing two years’ work; in Plane Geometry covering one 
years’ work; in History covering one to four years’ 
work; in Latin, Greek, French, German and Spanish 
covering two to four years’ work in each; in General 
Sciences, sotany, Chemistry, Physics, Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, one to two years’ work 
in each. 

4. That no college admit a student who does not 
pass the examination in four years’ of English, two 


siology, 


of Mathematics, two of Foreign Language, and one of 
History, and six years’ work in addition to this. 

5. That each college may make any additional re- 
quirements its management may desire for entrance to 
its own freshman class. 

6. That the examination questions be prepared by 
the State organization of teachers in various depart- 
ments when such organizations exist. In other cases 
prominermt teachers shall be asked to prepare the ques- 
tions and these questions shall then be submitted to a 
teacher of the same subject in some other college for 
suggestions or approval. 
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7. That the commission select readers for the ex- 
amination papers and set the fee for the work and draw 
on the treasurer of the Conference for the amount. 

8. That the commission select one of its own mem- 
bers or some other person to do the correspondence 
and other work necessary in order to arrange for the 
examination, and that this person be allowed $50.00 
for the work, and as much more as is necessary to 
cover the cost of paper, printing, postage, and traveling 
expenses, 

9. That the commissioners be allowed traveling ex 
penses, the cost of correspondence, but no other fee 
for their work. 

10. That the colleges may conduct entrance exami- 
nations at the opening of their session, but both sets of 
examinations, those given in June and those given at 
the colleges at their openings, be made by the commis 
sion, and that the fall examinations be at the same cost 
as the June examination; that the June examination 
papers be graded by the commission and fall examina 
tion papers by the colleges and then sent to the com 
mission. The commission shall determine the time and 
method of holding the fall examination. 


(This plan is to become operative in 1925-26. ) 


Resolutions Adopted by the North Carolina College 
Conference at Its Annual Meeting in Greens- 
boro, March 21, 22, 1924 
Sle NORTH Carolina College Conference delights 
Franklin P. Hobgood, 


whose death in Richmond in February closed a career 


to honor the memory of 


of 52 years as a school man in North Carolina 
Upon his graduation from Wake Forest, Dr. Hob 


good started a school at Reidsville. In 1872 he founded 
the Raleigh Female Seminary and served as president 
for ten years. 

The Oxford Female Seminary whose name was later 
changed to Oxford College was founded in 1882. For 
42 years Mr. Hobgood guided the destinies of this in 
stitution Through good years and bad, the school 
was maintained, kept open for the training of the young 
women of the State when the education of our girls 
was not as popular as it is today 

Dr. Hobgood was identified with man of the most 
potent agencies of education. He served as president 
of the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, Trustee of 
the University of North Carolina, President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Thomasville Orphanage, and 
Trustee of Wake Forest College for 45 years. He was 
a familiar figure at all educational! meetings. 


He believed 
also in his State’s womanhood and shared his interest 


Dr. Hobgood believed in his State. 


in an unselfish service for the education of young 
women. He carried to his work a fine enthusiasm, a 
stimulating optimism, and a splendid loyalty to ow 
best traditions and ideals. He was a man of unques 
tioned character and integrity. 

For more than three score years and ten he lived a 


life of unusual usefulness. His life was characterized 


by spending and being spent for the welfare of others 


and in the days to come many of the splendid young 
women who caught the inspiration of his life will ris 
up to call him blessed. 

The educational forces in the State will miss his 
presence but will be heartened at the remembrance » 
his worthy example. 

J. Henry 
S. B. TurRENTINE. 


Some Matters for Consideration of the North Caro- 
lina College Conference 
ty A. T. Auten, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
SHOULD like first to thank your president for his 
I courteous invitation to appear on your program 
accept it in the same spirit in which it was give: 
| ask your consideration of only one or two matters i 
which we need your help. 


1. College Bulletin 


\t your last Conference, representing Dr. Brooks, | 
made the proposition that the State Department 
I:ducation would print another bulletin giving informa 
tion relative to the growth of higher education in Nor 
Carolina since the publication of the former bullet 
The Conference accepted the proposition and |): 
trewer and | were appointed as a committee to pré 
From the nature of the 
resolution, it seemed wise to present this blank form 


pare an information blank. 


to the Conference before taking any further actio: 
At the proper time, this committee will make its report 
If it is approved by this Conference, the State Depart 
ment will proceed at once to gather the informativ 
and to publish this bulletin. 

We are constantly receiving requests for this bu! 
The committe 
on the Masonic Loan Fund used it as a basis for the 


letin, imperfect and out of date as it is. 


allotment to the several colleges of its fund. We ar 
constantly called on to furnish the information cor 
tamed im this report, and I sincerely hope that you ar 


still willing to coOperate in furnishing this information 
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2. Physical Education 


For some time there has been at the disposal of the 
State Department of Education a small amount of 
money for the employment of a director of physical 
education. It has not been utilized because the present 
superintendent did not know how to use it. It is prob- 
able that we shall not undertake this for at least a year 
yet. 

One reason for this delay is that the supply of teach- 
ers of physical education is so limited that there would 
not be a great deal that the State man could do just at 
this time. Most teachers of physical education now at 
work in North Carolina are imported. Before going 
into this matter, I should like very much to come to an 
understanding with the colleges as to how far they are 
willing to go in the preparation of teachers. If it 
meets with the approval of this conference, it seems to 
me that it might be well for you to appoint a committee 
to study this whole question and report at the next 
meeting. This committee might ascertain what the 
various institutions are now doing and what they would 
he willing to do to promote a great program of physical 
education throughout the whole public school system. 
It might be wise to invite to service on this committee 
some of the physical directors now in actual service in 
the public schools. 


3. Summer Schools 


| want to take this opportunity to thank the various 
institutions for their fine codperation through their de- 
partments of education in the preparation of what I 
consider a most promising program. It seems to me 
now to be on a better foundation than before, and all 
the institutions have agreed to put it into operation 
beginning this summer. This piece of work could never 
have been brought to a successful conclusion without 
your help. I hope you will find it entirely satisfactory, 
and that it will lead to better teaching throughout the 
public schools. 


4. High School Teachers 


We are now making a study, in codperation with the 
(,eneral Education Board, of all the public high schools 
i the State to ascertain two things: 

a. What are the high school teaching positions and 
ust what is the nature of each? ~ 

b. What definite preparation has each teacher had 
t the position now held? 

With reference to the first question we wish to enum- 
erate all the single subject teaching positions, and how 
many in each subject ; how many positions there are in 
‘hich a teacher must give instruction in two subjects, 
and what those subjects are; how many in three sub- 
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jects, and what those subjects are, etc. In other words, 
we are trying to list and to catalogue all the teaching 
positions. All the data have already been collected 
and are now being tabulated. 

When this information is put into available shape, 
the colleges can approach the question of teacher train- 
ing more intelligently than heretofore. 

In preparing our scheme of certification we have 
tried to keep before us what the colleges were doing 
and what they would be willing to do. We mean to 
preserve this attitude toward them at all times. 

When we shall have determined what the teaching 
positions in the State are, we shall then need some 
clear definitions of what preparation these teachers will 
need to fill the available positions. Here is where we 
shall need all the help that the institutions may be will- 
ing to give. I have some rather definite conceptions 
of what sort of preparation a high school teacher needs. 
For instance, if we undertake to fit a young man or 
woman to teach mathematics in the high school, I be- 
lieve that preparation should begin on the day he 
arrives at college and continue moving in that one defi- 
nite direction, with the same fixed objective, throughout 
the whole four years. 

I believe further than the preparation of an English 
teacher differs from the preparation of a History 
teacher; that while we are making Science teachers 
we probably are not doing much toward making French 
teachers. 

I say these notions are rather definitely fixed in my 
mind. They may all be wrong. If so, the sooner they 
are knocked out, the better it will be for all of us. 

However this may be, I am willing to put the whole 
thing to the hazard of a single throw. If you, through 
your departments of education, will sit down with us 
arourd the conference table, we will lay out some 
definitions for high school teachers to which we can 
all subscribe, and for which we can all work. 

I believe the time has come in North Carolina when 
we can make a beginning. It would probably take a 
year to draw up the specifications and another year or 
two to put them into operation. Perhaps you are in- 
clined to define a high school teachers in terms of col- 
lege curricula, and we are inclined to measure her effi- 
ciency by the output in the field. I believe these two 
views can be harmonized. Any way, I extend to you 
a most cordial invitation to help us lay out these speci- 
fications of what a North Carolina high school teacher 
ought to be in such a way that we can all support it. 

Again, I want to thank you for this chance of speak- 
ing to you, and to promise you that so long as I hold 
the great office with which I am now honored, I shall 
never cease to call upon you for help. 
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N ORDER to cast reflection upon Spain and her 
tom Western civilization, a certain 
Frenchman once made the following query: “But 


contribution 
what do we owe Spain? And during the last two cen- 
turies, the last four, the last six, what has she done 
for Europe?” (Nicholas Masson de Marvilliers). He 
thus voiced a very popular and wide-sread attitude of 
mind of the people of his own country and one that has 
extended beyond the borders of its native confines, even 
unto America, and, either consciously or unconsciously, 
persists in the minds of most of us. To the average 
man of today Spain is a decadent country, famous in 
history for the Spanish Inquisition, and, incidentally, 
one that aided in the discovery of America solely for 
purposes of exploitation; a country that has produced 
only one worth-while piece of literature, proverbially 
mispronounced “Don Quicksote” and read in garbled 
translations; and Spanish itself is valuable only as a 
commercial language. The ordinary individual does 
not know more than this about Spain and few take the 
trouble to test the veracity of these impressions. 


Now, it is not my intention, in this short paper, to 
answer in full the question of our ingenious French- 
Neither do I 
hope to be very enlightening to this group of Spanish 


man. It would take volumes to do that 
teachers, who, no doubt, are familiar with the numerous 
contributions of Spain to Western culture. Since, how- 
ever, I feel that progress in the teaching of Spanish in 
this country is directly concerned with the correction 
of such misconceptions about that country, as above 
mentioned, I have decided to add my voice to that pur- 
pose in the hope that I may be instrumental in giving 
a viewpoint that can be passed on to students of Span 
ish, and thus make clearer and more valid the reasons 
why Spanish should be taught in our schools and col- 
leges and studied seriously by our students 


Aid Given in Our Struggle for Independence 


To begin with, and contrary to popular belief, we, 
the people of the United States of America, owe a 
rather special debt of gratitude to Spain. It has long 
been the fashion in this country for us to sing the 
praises of France and glorify her for her contributions 


to our republic, and especially do we thank her for the 


*Read before the Spanish section of the North Carolina Modern 
Language Association, at Raleigh. March 14, 1924 


SOME THINGS WE OWE TO SPAIN* 


By L. E. HINKLE 
Professor of Modern Languages, North Carolina State College 


part she played in our struggles for independence. |! 
would not detract in any way from this praise and 


glorification. 
connection. 


But Spain is rarely mentioned in that 
Few of our historians mention her at al! 
in this period of our history and, consequently, the aver- 
age person goes on in blissful ignorance of the fact 
that she played a réle in this phase of our national 
career that is so near and dear to us. And it was no 
insignificant part that she played. For, amongst other 
things, she loaned us over a million dollars; she granted 
refuge to our privateers in all her harbors and per- 
mitted the purchase of supplies by the exchange of our 
commodities ; at New Orleans she allowed us to main- 
tain a special commissioner (the Honorable Mr. Pol 
lock) who purchased ammunitions and provisions which 
were sent up the Mississippi and the Ohio and thence 
eastward to our troops. Then, she, in turn, kept an 
agent at Philadelphia throughout the entire period of 
the war for the purpose of watching events. And 
finally, we should not froget that it was the Spanish 
Ambassador at Paris, the Count of Aranda, who first 
suggested to France armed intervention in the ther 
pending struggle between England and her colonies 
(1775). If Spain did not send us soldiers to fight on 
the field of battle she at least gave things that made i 
possible for others to do this, and who can say that, bu' 
for her attitude and help, the outcome would have been 


as it was? “Selfishness” you say? And in reply | 
would merely ask to be shown a case where one natiot 
has come to the help of another in times of national! 
distress when self-interest was not a prime motive 


factor. 
Her Contribution to Scholarship 


It is not customary for us to think of Spain as com 
ing in the class of nations which we are pleased to acl! 
“scholarly.” And, if we mean by this term, as we 
usually do, that type of scholarship which is the out 
growth of the modern scientific movement, there is 
justification for our attitude. She has not yet been 
sufficiently exploited by the industrial forces of the 
world to feel the need of that brand of learning which 
we are pleased to call “scientific.” We look in vain t 
her for great contributions to science. Yet, withal, i 
is no small debt of gratitude we owe to Spain for he: 
scholarship, if we take a broader view than this and 
can be so bold as to think that it is possible to be a 
scholar and not, of necessity, be a scientist. 
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Spanish scholars were amongst the first, both in point 
of time and accimplishments, in the field of linguistics 
and gave an impetus to that branch of human learning 
which could ill be dispensed with. In this connection 
it should be stated that it was a Spaniard, Covarrubias 
by name, who, as early as 1610 produced the first dic- 
In 1739 the Spanish 
Royal Academy completed a six volume dictionary of 


tionary in any modern language. 


Sthe Spanish language, and there was no dictionary at 
the time in any other modern language to be compared 
with it. It was a Spaniard also, Alonso de Palencia, 
who gave to the world (1490) its first Latin dictionary 
with definitions in a modern language. 

When we consider the powerful sway held over the 
minds of scholars by the language of the Romans and 
the terrific struggle that was made, and indeed is still 
in process today, to raise the vernaculars of Western 
Europe to the same plain of dignity and worth as that 

f the older tongue, these early contributions of the 
Spanish take on an important significance. Spain was 
amongst the very first to declare, thus, emphatically, 
her faith in the modern languages as the most suitable 
for the expression of human thought and emotions, 
and hence, those that should receive our greatest 
attention. 

sut the Latin culture and literature themselves are 
indehted to Spain in no mean proportions. Consider, 
f you will, the so-called period of Silver Latin with- 


out the following men and their accomplishments : 


Seneca the Elder, perhaps the greatest rhetorician of 
ancient times, born at Cordoba (60 B. C.); his son. 
Seneca the Younger, great in the fields of philosophy 


and a dramatist of no meagre abil ty, born at Cordoba 
3B. C.); the poet Lucan, grandson and nephew of 
the Senecas and born in the same place (30 A. D.); 
Martial, famous for his epigrams, born near Catalayud 
43 A. D.); and Quintillian, noted for his Institutes 
f Oratory, but, perhaps, better known for his maxims, 
born at Calaharra (35 A. D.). 

St Predentius, the earliest of the 
Christian poets, who was born at Tarragoa, 348 A. D. 
| there is Isidor of Seville, who, next to Boethius, 


| later we find 


cercised the most profound influence upon the culture 
literature of the Middle Ages. 
med Teodolfo, 


nd a man of letters in the court of Charlemagne 


Lastly should be 
sishop of Orleans, who was a 


nd whose great triumphant hymn beginning : 


All glory, laud and honor, 
To Thee, Redeemer, King 
To whom the lips of children 
Made sweet hosannas ring. 


still gladdens the hearts of thousands of devout Chris- 
tians throughout the whole world. 


Her Contribution to Christianity 


But Christianity owes a much greater debt to Spain 
than that of hymns composed in honor of its founder. 
It was the Spaniards who were the main bulwark 
against the religion of Mohamed for almost a mil- 
lenium. While it is true that the French checked the 
northward advance of the followers of the Prophet, 
their efforts to rid the continent of Europe of these 
religious zealots practically ceased when the latter had 
retired beyond the Pyranees. The Spanish on the other 
hand, kept up th estruggle until they had finally suc- 
ceeded in driving the invaders from the continent. 

It is one of the marvels in the history of religion 
that they did not abandon the contest and accept the 
If this 
had happened, think what it would have meant to the 
future development of Christianity. We could well 
imagine that, with such a country as Spain securely 
within the folds of Mohamedanism, their leaders would 


faith of those who controled their fortunes. 


not have been content with that alone but would have 
renewed their attempts at Western World conquest 
and who can tell what their success might have been? 
It is not too much to suppose that, under conditions 
such as this, the religious life of Europe and America 
might today be divided between the followers of the 
Cross and those of the Crescent. 


Her Contribution to Art 


In the field of art, Spain holds a position comparable 
to that of any Western European nation with the ex- 
ception of Italy. While she has produced no great and 
outstanding figures like Michael Angelo and Leonardo 
da Vinci, yet there are painters of Spainish origin 
whose works have received universal admiration and 
who must be known by students of painting who would 
would lay claim to an embracing knowledge of western 
contributions to this art. 

In her golden age there can be mentioned, among 
other things, the studies in emaciation from the brush 
of Zubaran; the battle scenes and portraits of Velaz- 
quez ith their almost marvelous technique, and the col- 
And then 
there is Murillo, best known, perhaps, of all Spanish 


orful canvasses of Riberia and Carrefio. 


artists, who is said to have “stolen Heaven's own hues” 
Nor should 
we forget the famous Madrazo family of portrait 


in the production of his lovely Madonnas. 


painters at a later period, six of them in three gener- 
ations and each rivaling the other in accomplishments ; 
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nor Zuloaga, who has been called the greatest of mod- 
ern painters in his exquisite mastery of technique. 
Above all there is Sorolla, a radiant, warm-hearted 
soul whose canvasses fill us with job and sunshine. 
Spain has also contributed her share of the masters 
in sculpture. Notable in this field of accomplishments 
are such characters as Benlliure, Sufial, Marinas and 
Mora; the last named having a special touch of intimacy 
with America. It was he who created one of the best 
monuments in commemoration of the tercentenary of 
the death of Cervantes and this monument stands today 
in the Golden Gate Park in the city of San Francisco. 


Her Contribution to Literature 


When we come to consider the domain of literature 
our mind staggers and halts in the attempt to sum up, 
in any brief fashion, what Spanish contributions have 
been. At best we could only expect to point out a few 
of the most outstanding features of her literature and 
cherish the hope, that, in so doing, those who are not 
familiar with this great treasure house of human aspir- 
ations and emotions will be inspired to pass through the 
portals and share the joys and pleasure to be had 
therein. 

Whatever may be our own American attitude now 
towards this phase of human endowments, at least, we 
have not always been entirely ignorant of it and un 
touched by its magic wand. In fact, Spanish literature 
and traditions have been a great source of inspiration 
to many of our greatest men of letters and scholars 
None of us would care to discard Washington Irving’s 
Tales of the Alhambra, and, in spite of the fact that 
the art of worth-while reading is almsot lost with us, 
there are but few amongst us who have not enjoyed 
Longfellow’s Spanish Student. The fame of Ameri- 
can interest in things Spanish has also been nourished 
by other works of American authors of a different 
character who owe their inspiration to the same sourse ; 
amongst whom should be mentioned William H. Pres- 
cott with his Life of Philip I] ; George Ticknor, a pio- 
neer in the study of Spanish literature and one who is 
famous for his History of Sanish Literature, a work 
unsurpassed in scholarship for its day and one with 
which every American teacher of Spanish should be 
familiar ; and finally John Hays, noted for his Castil- 
lian Days. More recently there have been a host of 
writers and students amongst us who have turned their 
attention to Spanish literature and it appears that we 
may hope to see the day when this great literature will 
be as well known to us as that of the other modern 
countries of Western Europe. 


Specifically, what are some of the salient points that 
may appear to us when this knowledge comes? Briefly 
told Spanish literature is noteworthy for the following 
accomplishments : 

1. Spain gave to us one of the Western World’ 
greatest of early epic poems, El Poema del Cid. A\l- 
though this literary production is inferior to the great 
epics that have come down to us from the Ancien 
World and is not to be comparéd with such work: as 
Dante’s Divine Comedy or Milton’s Paradise Lost, vei 
it compares favorably, in dignity and worth, with any- 
thing of the kind that was produced by the people: 
of Europe who were later destined to make our mod 
ern nations. It has fully as much literary value ; 
the early Germanic Nibelungenlied, or the Chanson 
Roland of the early French, or even the much fa: 
Beowulf of our own primitive English ancestors, 
there is every reason why it should be as well kn: 
to our students of literature as any one of these. 

2. It was Spain who gave to the world its first great 
Romance of Chivalry, the Amadis de Gaula, a work 
which had the distinction of becoming the mode! 
hundreds of others of the kind in practically all ' 
nations of Europe. 

3. The picturesque type of novel also had its origi 
in the same country and likewise had an immense i 
fluence upon this phase of literature, even extend: 
down until our own day. 


4. Spain produced, at least, two of the world’s great 
est classical dramatists, Lope de Vega and Calde: 
neither of which has ever been surpassed in the px 
larity and esteem accorded an author by his own pe: pk 
and the former never equaled in the extent and fecun 
dity of genius. 

5. We owe to Spanish genius the most widely rea‘ 
book, next to the Bible, perhaps, that the world 
even seen. I refer to Cervantes’ Don Quijote d 
Mancha, a work which unfortunately had the effec 
of producing upon later generations the impression )a 
it is the only thing worth while in the whole of ‘hr 
Spanish contributions to literature. 


6. (ueerly enough it was this same decadent 1 
backward Spain that gave us one of the first great 
works in the modern feminist movement, Moratin’s | 
Si de Las Nitias, which is a vigorous criticism of th 
training so carefully given to the young girls of «he 
writer's time. 


7. At least one of the world’s greatest moder 


dramatists, Echegaray, was a Spaniard. His bes 
known work, El Gran Galeoto, has certainly not beet 
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surpassed, in modern times, in its insight into human 
nature and in its universality of appeal. 

8. The one preéminently modern novelist of Europe 
was Pérez Galdés, a man who knew how not only to 
reflect and interpret the life of his own people but also 
how to rise above the limitations of his environment 
and become a great world teacher. 

9. It is no insignificant fact to mention, finally, that 
it was the Spaniard, Jacinto Benavente, who was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for the year 1922 as a token 
and appreciation for that year’s greatest literary ac- 
complishments in the world. Echegaray received the 
same award for the year 1904, making a total of two 
Spaniards who have been thus honored. There are 
only two of the modern nations that can show a greater 
number than this, viz: France and Germany with a 
total of four each. No American or Russian has yet 
attained to this distinction and of the other nations of 
the world whose authors have merited this honor, none 
has furnished a greater number than Spain. 


In Conclusion 
In conclusion, we should not fail to point out that, 
to this list of historical, scholastic, artistic and literary 
s accomplishments of Spain—a list which any nation 
might well cherish with pride—two other outstanding 
watributions to modern civilization should be added. 


INSTALMENT I 


EAN Andrew F. West, of the Graduate School 
D:: Princeton University, and President of the 

American Classical League, today makes public 
the first instalment of the forthcoming report on the 
inquiry into the teaching: of the classics undertaken by 
the League some three years ago. 

The investigation was financed by appropriations 
totaling $125,000, by the General Education Board. 
The purpose of the inquiry was to attempt to ascertain 
actical results obtained from the present methods 
ff the study of Latin and Greek, particularly in the 
secondary schools, and to make recommendations to 


the schools of the country based upon these actual 
studies. 


In a recent address before the Classical League, 
Hon. John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
ton, speaking of this investigation, said: “There 


REPORT OF THE INQUIRY INTO THE TEACHING 
OF THE CLASSICS 


From American Classical League, Andrew F. West, President, Princeton, N. J. 
Extent to Which the Classics are Studied in American Schools and Colleges 


We ought not to forget that it was due to Spain that 
practically one-half of the Western Hemisphere was 
colonized and the foundations laid for the development 
of nations and peoples, to all intents and purposes 
Spanish in their ideals, manners and customs, and who 
are destined, in their good time, to exercise a most pro- 
found influence upon future international relations. If 
it be permissible to take into consideration the past 
contributions and future possibilities of the great Cen- 
tral and South American republics, then our Spanish 
question ceases to be one of nations and becomes one 
of peoples, and it might well be asked “what people of 
western culture has contributed more things worth 
while to human progress than the Spanish ?’”’ 


And lastly, it is to Spain that we are indebted for 
one of the most beautiful and sonorous, as well as one 
of the most expressive of modern languages, Castillian 
Spanish ; a language that is spoken by more than fifty 
million of the earth's inhabitants scattered over an area 
of practically eight million square miles of territory; 
thus, not being equalled by any other of the group of 
Romance languages in the numbers who use it as a 
medium of expression, and excelled, in this respect. 


amongst western languages only by English and 
German. 


At least, these are some things that we owe to Spain. 


never has been a study of a secondary school subject 
made in the history of education, in our country, which 
compares in its comprehensiveness and its thorough- 
ness, and | hope in the value of its results, with this 
study.” 

In the conduct of the investigation, the Classical 
League had the assistance of an advisory committee of 
fifteen representative educators of the country, and 
also the services of eight regional committees, repre- 
senting educators and institutions in different parts of 
the United States. In addition, the inquiry had the 
collaboration of forty-eight leading professors of edu- 
cation and psychology. The U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the New York State Department of Education, 
and the College Entrance Examination Board coéper- 
ated actively in the work. 

The various regional committees secured the coéper- 
ation of 8,595 teachers, and enlisted 1,330 secondary 
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schools in the investigation. Tests were applied 
through approximately 150,000 pupils, and 750,000 
individual tests were given. 

The first instalment of the report, made public, indi- 
cates the extent to which the classics are studied in 
the schools and colleges of the United States. The 
following is a summary of the findings of the report 
on this subject : 


1. The total enrolment in Latin in the secondary schools of 
the country for the year 1923-1924 is estimated by the United 
States Bureau of Education at 940000, slightly in excess of 
the combined enrolment in all other foreign languages. It 
is approximately 27.5% of the total enrolment of pupils in 
all secondary schools, including the seventh and eighth 
grades of junior high schools, or 30% if these grades are 
not included 

The enrolment in Greek is only about 11,000, but shows 
some signs of increase In the public high schools nearly 
one-half of the Latin enrolment is in the ninth grade or be- 
low, while only one-fifteenth is if the twelfth grade. About 
one-half of this decrease is due to the corresponding de 
crease in total enrolment 

About 83% of the 20,500 secondary schools of the country 
offer instruction in one or more forcign languages. (Of this 
number 94% offer Latin, a slightly larger perpcentage than 
in the case of all other foreign languages combined 

The number offering four years of Latin is more tha 
double the number offering three years of French, four 
years being the ordinary maximum time given to Latin and 
three years the ordinary maximum time given to French 

2. There are approximately 22,500 teachers of Latin in _ the 


secondary schools of the country. More than 25% of these 


NOREIGN language work in schools and colleges 
}: has a harder task than any other subject in order 
to show its utility to students. For a number of 
years, moreover, the attack on languages, ancient and 
modern, has been especially sharp. This attack, what 
with the accompanying insistence on pragmatic studies 
and the lack of unity among language teachers them 
selves, has not been easy to meet. It is to be noted. 
also, that discussions have been largerly from the 
teacher's or educator's pomt of wiew; that of the stu 
dent, if taken at all, has been only assumed 
The effort to secure a reliable and representative 
student opinion is influenced by many subjective fac 
tors. This paper, therefore, bases itself frankly on a 


questionnaire. One hundred and fifty copies of a set 


3. The Latin enrolment in the colleges of the country in |°2 


ATTITUDE OF STUDENTS TO FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE WORK 


By A. A. SHAPIRO 
Department of Romance Languages University of North Carolina 


teachers have had less than eight years of schooling be) 
the elementary grades, almost exactly 25% have not studi 
Latin beyond the secondary-school stage and only slight 
over 25% have studied Greek,—half of this number 
beyond the secondary-school stage. 


1924 was approximately 40,000 and the Greek enrolme: 
about 16,000. There are many signs in the colleges of a 
increasing interest in both Latin and Greek. 


Recent extensive studies show that there is a strong 
untary tendency to offer Latin for college entrance and tha’ 
while “the largest specific (foreign) language requir« 
is in Latin,” the average offerings of Latin present 
candidates for college entrance amount to “more than t)ir 
times the prescription.” 


4. Of the 609 colleges in the United States listed by the Unit 
States Bureau of Education in 1922-1923, 234 offer cour 
in beginning Latin, 470 in beginning Greek, 237 give teacher 


training courses in Latin and 214 require two to four ycar 
of Latin for admission to the A.B. course. 


uw" 


Apparently only five states have a definite requirement |! 


one must have studied Latin (or Greek) in college in order 


to teach the subject in the public high schools of the 


and only one state requires any previous teachers’ tra 
work in the languages 


Thirty-nine of the forty-eight state superintendent 


public instruction state that their attitude toward La 


sympahetic or distinctly friendly. Seven express thems: ! 


as neutral and two as unsympathetic or distinctly unfric 


As regards Greek, eight are sympathetic or dist 


friendly, twenty-four are neutral and sixteen are uns) 


thetic oh distinctly unfriendly 


ot questions were distributed among fifty gradu: 
(now m active life) and one hundred undergraduat 


oft the University of North Carolina. The men we 


left free to return or not return the papers; ar 


fact, only twenty-one undergraduates and _fitte 


graduates responded. It appears certain that 


answering are nearly all of the more serious-mi 


type of student ; that on this account their answers n 


be relied upon as indicating the better sort of 


vidual opinion; and that, if any side is favored, 


that for the use of language wor in education 


Institutions 


in a general way, the answers show that the 


dents have no definitely formed ideas on the plac 


toreign language work in education—they do not re 
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son on the basic fitness of subjects but take for crit- 
erions institutions already established and existing. 
Indeed, such varied opinions are found on the place of 
modern language work in education as: general train- 
ing; learning mnemonic associations ; 
marking time; accepted formulae; professional work 
of one kind or another (teaching, law, medicine, for- 
eign trade); “education” in general culture. There 
appear to be no general opinions among students save 


(erudition ) ; 


those derived from the conventional arguments venti- 
lated for or against language. In all thirty-six papers 
there is little suggestion of an independent attitude to- 
ward language. Apparently, students as a class fol- 


low rather than innovate opinion. 
The questionnaire itself is as follows: 


(1) How many years of language have you had in high school 
or college? 

(2) What marks did you receive in each, as nearly as you 
remember ? 


(3) Are you taking (did you take) language because you 
wanted it? or for high school or college credit ? 


(4) Are you glad you studied (are studying) foreign lan 
guage? Why or why not? 

(5) Who do you (did you) expect to do with your language 
work in high school or college ? 


(6) Have you used since leaving high school or college the 
foreign language you took? (a) teaching; (b) business; 
(c) reading for personal pleasure or instruction. 


in some detail; and sum up briefly results, if any 


Explain 


What reading do you do regularly in English books or 


periodicals? Foreign books or periodicals? 


x 


If the requirements of foreign language work were to be 
lessened or removed in schools and colleges, what sub 
jects (already given; or wholly new) would you hav 
offered instead ? 


What place do you think language instruction should have 
in (a) high school? (b) college? (Answer only if you 
have previously thought of this matter.) 


Some of the above questions are self-explanatory ; 
thers had some ulterior motive, as number 7, which 

is intended to provide the examiner with an idea of 
the correspondent’s use, after leaving college, of his 
elucational training. Any information gained by the 
questions comes out largely by comparison of the 
answers of the men in college with the answers of 
graduates now in active life. 

rhe undergraduates seem more disillusioned as re- 
gards the fulfillment of educational promise; on the 

er hand, the graduates are somewhat more insistent 

emphasis upon the cultural value of language work. 
With regard to question 7, already mentioned, it will 
observed that there is a marked paucity of wide 


reading among college men, especially reading in a for- 
eign language. The information, in summary, is as 
follows: 

(land 2) Of the undergraduates, five had one lan- 
guage in high school, twelve had two, and one had 
three. Of these, seven had one language in college, 
three had two, and o; had three. Compared with the 
marks of those who had language one year or two 
years, the grades appear to be better for those with 
several years of language. In Latin, for example, the 
average for those with four years of Latin was 86 
against 85 for those with two years (there were no 
returns for either one year or three years of Latin) ; 
93 for those with three years of French as against 86 
for those with two years. (The high grades are partly 
due to relaxed standards in high schools, partly to the 
fact that only the better students returned the ques- 
tionnaire.) There were ninety years of language 
divided among nineteen men, making an average of a 
little under five years for each man. In these ninety 
years of language, there were thirty-three courses, giv- 
ing each course taken an average of less than three 
years. The maximum course was four years and the 
minimum one year, with thirteen taking Latin four 
years. 

* * * 

It was not possible to estimate the courses and marks 
of the college graduates, as the bulk of the information 
was indefinite. Apparently, the men had forgotten 
their marks. 

(3) Of the undergraduates, one left a blank; seven 
wanted to take language ; nine followed language work 
merely for credit; one both liked language and desired 
the credit ; and two started language work for the sake 
of credit and then acquired a real liking for language 
work. 

“Took Latin! because and only because I couldn't 
get into college without it at that time. Elected another 
language because I must, elected third year volun- 
tarily.” 

Of the graduates, seven took language for credit; 
eight wanted the work. 

(4) Of the undergraduates, two left a blank; one 
said he was not glad to take foreign language courses ; 
the others appear to have liked the work. 
said : 


That one 


“I can not see that foreign language will do much 
good in this country.” The others: 
(Continued on Page 131) 


* Ouotat ms from answers to questionnaires afe gives verbatim. 
without resort to italics or the word sic to indicate errors. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The ‘North Carolina Teacher 


In the April issue of the JouRNAL we expressed the 
hope and the belief that the Executive Committee of 
the North Carolina Education Association would not 
be satisfied to select for the editorial direction of the 


new magazine sponsored by the Association anything 


short of the best professional talent that could be 
Since that time the committee has 


found in the state. 
made its choice, and how wisely it chose is attested by 
the excellence of the first number of The North Caro- 
lina September. The 
JouRNAL is happy to make its best bow to the commit- 
tee, to the board of editors, to the business manager of 
North 


teaching profession on putting out a professional maga- 


Teacher which appeared in 


the Teacher, and to congratulate Carolina's 


zine that has few equals and no superiors among the 


state teachers’ magazines in this country.—N. W. W. 


State School Facts 


Just as this issue of the JouRNAL goes to press there 
comes from the State Department of Education at 
Raleigh a clip-sheet, under date of September 15, bear- 
ing the foregoing title, with the announcement that it 


is to be published semi-monthly by the State Superin 


tendent of Public Instruction. “The sole purpose of 
the publication,” so the announcement reads, “is to give 


the unvarnished facts about the schools of the state to 


the people to whom the schools belong. The paper will 


not deal with theories or with programs, but will try to 


confine itself to information that has some bearing on 


the future development of education im North Caro- 


lina.” The first number gives a great many well 
selected and significant facts about “The Teaching 


Force.” 


We select the following as illustrative of the care 
with which the sheet has been prepared as well as for 
the value of the information it contains. How gen 
uinely helpful such information should be not only t 
the citizens of the twenty-four towns concerned but 
to the people of the state generally. 

Scholarship of white teachers in city schools having 
forty or more teachers employed, 1923-1924: 


Rank City Inde. 
2 Durham ......... 744. 
4 Greensboro 
5 Roanoke Rapids . 7374 
6 Hickory 7314 
7 Wilson . 730: 
722: 
10 Kinston . 714: 
11 Raleigh ....... 
12 Rocky Mount 712 
13 Wilmington : 709 
14 Salisbury 906.5 
15 New Bern 698 
16 Fayetteville 693 
17. Charlotte 
18 Statesville 685. 
19 Concord ... 680 
20 Elizabeth City ... 678 

21 High Point 668 

Asheville , .... 659 

23 Mo rresville 652 
24 Henderson 594 4 
Average—24 cities 705 
Average all cities .. 685 
Average rural 474° 


Teachers in the state’s rural schools have two an: 
one-third years less scholastic training than the teac! 
ers in the 24 large city systems. 

Teachers in the rural schools have just two year; 
less scholastic training than the teachers in all cit) 
schools. 

The average training of the teachers in all cities : 
just one-fifth of a year less than the average in these 
24 largest cities. 


District Meetings 
The dates and places for the district meetings to b 
held this fall under the auspices of the North Carolin. 
Education Association are as follows: 
Western District, at Asheville, October 10th an’! 
11th. 
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South Piedmont District, at Charlotte, October 17th 
and 18th. 

Northwestern District, at Winston-Salem, October 
24th and 25th. 

North Central District, ai Raleigh, November 7th 
and 8th. 

Northeastern 
14th and 15th. 

Southeastern District, at Wilm‘ngton, 
21st and 22nd. 

The district meetings, which were inaugurated by 
the Association and tried out last year somewhat as 
an experiment, have proved so successful that they 
will be repeated this year. The attendance upon them 
last year was over 8,000, and this year, with more 
money available for improving the programs, the Asso- 
ciation officials have expressed the hope that practically 
every teacher in the state will attend one or another 
of them. At present it would seem that the plan for 
holding such meetings is likely to be continued as a 
regular policy of the Association, 


District, at Greenville, November 


November 


the officers who will have charge of the programs 
for the several district meetings this year are as 
follows: 


Western District—Chairman, Supt. A. W. Honey- 
cutt, Hendersonville ; Secretary, Principal A. J. Hutch- 
ins, Asheville. 


Northwestern District—Chairman, Supt. C. C. Ha- 
worth, Burlington; Vice-Chairman, D. H. Dixon, 
Elkin; Secretary, Miss Eliabeth Anderson, Mount 
Airy. 


South Piedmont District—Chairman, Principal E. H. 
Garringer, Charlotte; Vice-Chairman, Supt. I. C. Grif- 
fin, Shelby ; Secretary, Miss Cornelia Carter. 


North Central District—Chairman, Supt. O. A. 
Hamilton, Goldsboro ; Vice-Chairman, Principal J. A. 
Pitts, Creedmoor ; Secretary, Miss Carrie B. Wilson, 
Nashville. 


Southwestern District—Chairman, Supt. W. A. Gra- 
ham, Wilmington; Vice-Chairman, Miss Ethel T. 
Fisher, Fayetteville ; Secretary, Principal T. S. Teague, 
St. Pauls. 


Northeastern District—Chairman, Supt. T. B. Att- 
more, Vandemere ; Vice-Chairman, Supt. H. B. Smith, 
New Bern; Secretary, Miss Minnie l.ou Kelly, Wash- 
ington. 


August 4, 1924. 
Carolina 


Does 


Plays fair at all times. 

Plays hard to the end. 

Keeps his head. 

Plays for joy of playing and success of team. 
Is a good team worker. 

Keeps training rules. 

Obeys orders of coach or captain. 

. Does his best in ail school work. 

Backs his team in every honest way but— 
Always gives his opponent a square deal. 

Is respectful to oT cials. Accepts adverse decisions 
graciously. Expects officials to enforce rules. 


OND 


Congratulates the winner. Gives his opponent full 
credit under most trying circumstances. Learns to 
correct his faults through his failures. 


Is generous. Is modest. Is considerate 


Is true to his highest ideals. 


Code of Good Sportsmanship 


The following code of sportsn anship is taken from The University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XX1, No. 49, for 
This number is devoted to “The Program of Sportsmanship in Education.” 
seems so good that we are passing it on through the columns of the JourNAL to the high school boys and girls of North 


A GOOD SPORT 


WHEN HE LOSES 


WHEN HE WINS 


AT ALL TIMES | 
| 


This particular code 


Does Not 


Does not cheat. 

Does not quit. Is not “yellow.” 

Does not lose his temper, tho wronged. 

Does not play for money or other reward. 

Does not play to grandstand. 

Does not abuse his body. 

Does not shirk 

Does not neglect his studies. 

Does not bet—hetting ‘s not necessary to show loyalty. 

Does not take any technical advantage. Treats visiting 
players as guests. 

Never blames officials for 
Does not “kick.” 


defeat. Does not “crab.” 


Does not complain 


Does not show his disappointment. 
Does not “alibi.” 


Is not a “sorehead.” 
Does not make excuses. 


Does not boast. Does not crow. Does not rub-it-in. 


Does nothing unworthy of a gentleman and a 100 per 
cent American. 
—D. Chase (New York State Code of Sportsmanship) 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 


Conducted by DR. G. A. HARRER, of the rtment of Latin 
The University of North Carolina 


A Visit to an Italian Public School 

HIS IS AN ACCOUNT of a visit made by two 

American teachers to a school at Rome in the 
winter of 1923. 

Armed with various documents of introduction 
brought from America our first move was to call at 
the office of the Minister of Public Instruction in Italy, 
for information had reached us that an official letter 
from that office was an essential preliminary to a visit 
in a public school, if we wanted proper consideration. 
We were there told that no letter was necessary, but 
that, as we had called, they would give us one which 
might make our admission to a school easier. 

The school we decided, on advice, to see is a com- 
bined “gymnasium and lyceum” (ginnasio e liceo). In 
the gymnasium both boys and girls of about 10 years 
enter and go through a five years’ course, then, on 
examination, though examination may be omitted in 
the case of very able pupils, they enter the lyceum, 
which offers a three years’ course. This school aims 
to prepare for university work those who want a lib- 
eral education and those who expect to enter the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, teaching. 

This information was given us by the superintendent, 
or preside, Signor Italo Raulich, who, with the cour- 
tesy natural to an Italian gentleman of his class, put 
himself at our disposal, answered many questions which 
were couched in very inferior Italian, and conducted 
us to the class-rooms we wanted to visit. 

The building is not a new one. It has a large central 
court which helps in the lighting of many rooms. The 
class-rooms are generally lighted from one side. In 
some of them, maybe in all, the floor rises from front 
to back, so that all seats are in full view of the teacher. 
The old-fashioned bench seat and desk, at which two 
pupils sit, is used. 

Our first visit was to a beginner's Latin class, com- 
posed of some 38 little boys, of about ten years of age. 
All the pupils, without direction, stood up as we en- 
tered and only sat down when we were given chairs. 
This performance was repeated when we left the room. 
The class was in its fifth month of first year Latin, 
and we followed the lesson of the day for fifteen min- 
utes. It was straight ahead work with no “frills,” 
consisting of translation from and into Latin, and 
questions on grammar, particularly on forms. The 
knowledge they had of the subject was surprisingly 


thorough. The teacher, a man, showed up to excellent 
advantage on the class-work, and kept absolutely per- 
fect discipline. 

Our second call was on the highest class, from which 
the graduates would enter the university in the follow- 
ing July. The class was translating Latin history 
First they read aloud a few lines in Latin, and then 
translated into Italian. Then questions, mostly of fact 
and history, not many of grammar, were put to them 
Each pupil came up to the desk of the teacher, again 
a man-teacher, and stood there to recite. It was pretty 
well done too; but we had the feeling that perhaps not 
as great an advance in knowledge of Latin had been 
made as one might expect in seven or eight years. But 
possibly this criticism was not quite fair, for the Latin 
read was Tacitus’ Annals, most difficult prose. There 
were some twenty pupils in this class, two or three of 
them were girls. 

The text-books in both classes were inexpensively 
made, with paper covers and no illustrative pictures 
whatevfr. These books are not supplied by the schoo! ; 
the pipils buy their own, and also, I think, all paper, 

ncils, and other supplies. The state is responsi!)| 
for the support of the school; but parents pay per ycar 
ahout 100 lire for each child who attends. That 
amounts to about $5.00 at present (it would be about 
$20.00 when the lire is at par), and to the Italians it 
seems a rather large sum to be obliged to pay. At a 
guess, having no official information, the sums paid by 
parents may cover a tenth of the expenses for running 
the school, for the classes are of fairly large numbers 


and the teachers, according to the newspapers, are not 
at all well paid. 

The school years ends with examinations about July 
1. It opens again about October 1, and again exami 
nations are given for those who failed in July. |i 
they then do not pass, they repeat the course. 

On leaving the school we compared notes and agreed 
that the building, class-rooms, desks, and text-book: 
were not up to the standard of a good American city 
school; but that the work done and the teacher's effi- 
ciency would compare quite favorably. 

THE GERMAN COLUMN 
University of North Caroline 
Some German Grammars 
O NE OF THE important problems of the teacher 


is to select suitable text-books for his classes 


This note contains a few suggestions about materials 
for teaching German in the schools. 
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All of the leading publishing houses have German 
grammars, readers, and annotated texts; and these 
books are generally valuable. But in the case of a given 
book it is important to ascertain in advance whether it 
is adapted to the method and the grade of instruction 
contemplated. 

Before deciding on the book to be used the teacher 
should get from the publishers or their agents speci- 
men copies of their text-books and examine them care- 
fully with reference to his needs. The publishers are 
glad to furnish specimen copies. The suggestions that 
follow are designed for the average teacher and the 
average class. 

1. Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have recently 
published a new edition of Zinnecker’s Deutsch fiir 
Anfinger. \t contains, exclusive of appendices, 226 
12 mo pages divided into 41 lessons, written wholly in 
German, with reading material. It is an attempt to 
present the usual facts of grammar gradually and prac- 
tically, using German as the vehicle of explanation. 
The German so used is very simple and easily within 
the grasp of a teacher fairly well equipped. 

In order to use this book it is not necessary to be able 
to speak German; but the teacher who hopes to use it 
successfully should have confidence in himself and 
should be prepared to conduct his lessons with anima- 
tion. If he should feel such practical exercises to be 
burdensome to himself, he should not select this book. 

2. A book of a more familiar type is A First Ger- 
man Grammar, Allen and Phillipson, published by 
Messrs. Ginn and Company, Boston ; 368 12 mo pages, 
divided into 77 lessons, with selections for reading. 

The explanations are in English. There are many 
practical exercises in German and exercises for trans- 
A prominent feature 
of the book is the careful explanation of the nature 


lation of English into German. 


and meaning of the parts of speech and the relations 
of the various grammatical forms used in the structure 
‘f the sentence. While this book is distinctly an expo- 
sition of the German language, it gives excellent train- 
ing in the general understanding of grammar which 
underlies all language study. This is a very useful 
by-product of the book. This grammar may be used 
with profit in the eighth grade of the schools. 

3. Another book of the same general type, though 
of a more advanced character, is Essentials of German, 
B. J. Vos, 5th edition, published by Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York ; 264 12 mo pages in 38 lessons. 

All the explanations are in English and there are 
exercises both in German and English with abundant 
practice in forms and syntax. The varied material for 


illustration and drill constitute the special feature of 
the book. Selections for reading are given throughout. 
This grammar is suitable for classes in the 10th and 
11th grades of the schools. 

The books here mentioned are selected merely as 
specimens. In another issues of the JourRNAL the Ger- 
man Column will make additional suggestions about 
grammars and material for connected translation. In 
the meantime it is hoped that teachers who are inter- 
ested in German will confer personally with some 
member of the German Department of this University 
during the sessions of the Summer School of 1924. 
The head of the department will also be glad to cor- 
respond at any time with teachers concerning text- 
books and other questions relative to teaching German. 


THE FRENCH COLUMN 


Conducted by DR. W. M. DEY 
Head of the Department of Romance Languages 
University of North Carolina 


Minimum Requirements for a High School Course 
T THE RECENT meeting of the French section 
of the Teachers Assembly, the committee on stand- 

ardized programs was authorized to prepare their out- 
line in final form, and to give it publicity, if possible, 
through the office of the State Superintendent of [Edu- 
cation. This program, which will contain minimum re- 
quirements for a high school course, will be of great 
help, both to teachers in high school and in college. At 
present, although texts may be to some extent standard- 
ized, there is no common understanding as to what 
points should be stressed, so that the fact that a student 
has completed a high school French course really means 
nothing very definite. He may have spent most of his 
time reading, he may have learned certain principles of 
grammar and not others, and he may or may not have 
any idea of correct pronunciation. Each of the hun- 
dreds of schools has its own standard, so that when 
students come together from a number of institutions, 
hardly two in a class of twenty can be assumed to have 
learned thoroughly the same facts or principles. This 
means in practice beginning over, or permitting the 
college courses to be too difficult for the majority of 
students who have had high school preparation. 

The proposed course will provide a minimum pro- 
gram that can be carried out effectively in all the 
schools of the State. It will specify definitely what 
few points must be taught thoroughly, regardless of 
method, as a fundamental basis, leaving the rest to the 
judgment and ability of the individual teacher. There 
are at present endless ideal programs, but they are 
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largely meaningless, since no teacher is ever able, 
really, to carry them out. The proposed program will 
differ in being unambitious and specific. 

If it is possible ever for college instructors to assume 
that a few points will be known by all students with 
high school credit, then it will not be necessary to go 
to the bottom to find a common ground at which to 
begin, or, on the other hand, to compromise by making 
more or less ideal assumptions which are bound to 
impose a hardship on the majority of the students. It 
will help high school teachers also to know definitely 
what is expected of them, especially those who are 
obliged to teach French without proper preparation or 
experience, and for whom the ideal programs, in view 
of realities, are simply discouraging. 


THE SPANISH COLUMN 


Conducted by DR. S. E. LEAVITT 
Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina 


ROFESSOR FLEAGLE of Davidson has sent in 

the following account of the debate in Spanish 
between Davidson and the University which was an- 
nounced in an earlier number of the JouRNAL: 

“For the first time in the history of North Carolina, 
and possibly also in the history of the United States, 
two colleges debated in a foreign language, when the 
University of North Carolina and Davidson College 
discussed the question of granting self-government to 
the Spanish province of Catalonia, at Davidson Col- 
lege on April 4. The affirmative side of the question 
was upheld by the Davidson team, while the University 
supported the negative. The result was a two to one 
vote in favor of the University. 

“The University team was composed of R. A. Stew- 
art, A. L. Groce and Miss Romana Galloway, while 
the Davidson debaters were P. F. Causey, A. T. Rowe 
and J. B. Gallent. The judges were Mrs. Helen Laugh- 
lin from the Charlotte Central High School, Miss Anna 
West from Queen's College, and Mr. Hugo Varela 
from the Alexander Graham High School of Charlotte 

“Both sides showed unexpected ability in the use of 
spoken Spanish, and the rebuttal proved a fine oppor- 
tunity to display the practical application of class room 
Spanish. The debate attracted considerable attention, 
and drew many of the Spanish students from Char- 
lotte and nearby towns. None of the debaters were 
native Spanish speaking students, all of them having 
gained their knowledge in the high schools and col- 
leges of this country.” 


The importance of this debate can hardly be over- 
estimated. The attendance of over three hundred 
gives evidence of the interest in Spanish in this State, 
and not only has another point of contact been estab- 


lished between two of our colleges but a practical 
demonstration has been given of the value of the Span- 
ish instruction in our institutions. It is hoped that 
this may be only the beginning and that debates be- 
tween other colleges will be arranged. Professor 
Fleagle, who first proposed the idea and who was 
largely instrumental in bringing the debate about, de- 
serves great Credit for his contagious enthusiasm and 
splendid leadership. 


ON CONDUCT IN ATHLETICS 
THE BETTER THING 
It is better to lose with a conscious clean 
Than to win by a trick unfair. 
It is better to lose and to know you've been, 
Whatever the prize was, square, 


Than to claim the joys of a far off goal 
And the cheers of the passers-by 
And to know deep down in your innermost soul 
That a cheat you must live and die. 
Who wins by trick may take the prize, 
And at first he may think it sweet, 
But many a day in the future there lies 
When he'll wish he had met defeat. 


For the man who lost will be glad at heart 
And walk with his head up high 

While his conqueror knows he must play the part 
Of a cheat and a living lie. 


The prize seems fair when the fight is on 
But save it is truly won, 

You'll hate the thing when the crowds are gone, 
For it stands for a false thing done. 

And it’s better you never should reach your goal 
Than ever success to buy 

At the price of knowing, down deep in your heart, 
That your glory is all a lie. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


FOUR RULES FOR A GOOD SPORTSMAN 

When you play a game always wish and try to win. 
otherwise your opponent will have no fun; but never 
wish to win so much that you cannot be happy without 
winning. 

Seek to win by fair and lawful means according to 
the rules of the game, and this will leave you without 
bitterness toward your opponent or shame before 
others. 

Take pleasure in the game even tho you do not ob- 
tain the victory; for the purpose of the game is not 
merely to win, but to find joy and strength in trying. 
—From the University of Illinois Bulletin, August 4. 
1924. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Source Book 1n THE PuiLosopHy or Epucation. William H. 

Kilpatrick. New York, Macmillan Co., 1923, 365 pp. 

For a number of years Professor Kilpatrick has 
been recognized as one of the best teachers of educa- 
tion in the United States. His most popular course 
has been that in the philosophy of education. 
course it was necessary for the student to examine 
each day ten or a dozen references, many of which 
The 
most important of these references have now been 
brought together in an exceedingly interesting source 
book, where the relationships and differences between 
points of view may be readily studied. Time which 
the student formerly spent in the mechanical search 
for references and in the slow process of copying quot- 
ations may now be used for real thought about the big 


In this 


were found only in rare and inaccessible books. 


problems of education and life. 

In this day of mechanical devices and specialized 
technique, no teacher can afford to forget the great pur- 
poses of life and of education. Professor Kilpatrick's 
Source Book contains most of the really deep thoughts 
that men have written in this field. One hour a week 
in thoughtful contemplation of the various points of 
view presented by the selections in this source book 
would guarantee the preservation of an open mind and 
a flexible technique in any intelligent teacher. 

The source of each selection quoted is clearly indi- 
cated, not only “by chapter and verse” but also by pub 
lisher and date. There is practically no comment on 
any quotations, but there is excellent organization and 
sequence in the arrangement of the quotations. Such 
problems as “The Nature of Society,” “The Nature 
of the Individual,” “The Individual and Society,” 
“Social Control,” “Social Stability in a Dynamic So- 
ciety,” and “Moral Education” are discussed in a mas- 
terly way by the world’s greatest thinkers. The man- 
ner in which Kilpatrick has brought their thoughts to 
a focus on the problems of education is no less masterly 
than the ideas presented. This volume will grow in 
popularity as larger and larger numbers of the teach- 
ing profession come to do real thinking about their 


M. R. T. 


work. 


H. H. 
The University Publishing Co., Lincoln, Neb., 1923 


Proyects OpserRvaTiIon AND Practice TEACHING 
Hahn 


This excellent note and guide-book for teachers in 
training is neatly arranged, suggestively written, and 


well supplied with problems, exercises, and_biblio- 
graphies. Like other good books, it offers the student 
an opportunity to do some clear thinking regarding his 
work, but it cannot wholly eliminate the necessity for 
the presence of a supervisor of practice teaching. The 
special subjects given attention in this note-book are 
Reading, Arithmetic, English, Geography, and His- 
tory. —M. R. T. 


THE Procress AND ELIMINATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN ILLI- 
nots. Bul. No. 19, Bureau of Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1924. 

The public schools are under obligation to provide 
appropriate education for all children. Dr. Odell has 
secured certain measures of the extent to which the 
public schools of Illinois are retarding and eliminating 
pupils from school—as a result, perhaps, of certain in- 
appropriate requirements and provisions in the schools. 
It would be a splendid thing for every state to learn 
the facts regarding its pupils and their school histories, 
but many of our North Carolina schools do not yet 
maintain the cumulative record cards from which such 
studies might be made. Until such cards are system- 
atically maintained, we can never hope to know the 
facts; and until the facts are known it is not probable 
that our condition will compare favorably with the 
conditions in other states where the facts are known 
and where attempts at correction are being made. 

One conclusion for the Illinois schools has a peculiar 
“On the average, 
pupils in the elementary schools have made .89 year 
of progress for each year spent in school. An aver- 
age progress of 89 means that the average pupil now 
in school has progressed at a rate which if maintained 
would require him to spend approximately nine years 
in completing the eight grades of the elementary school. 
When we recall that a number of educators are very 
insistent that the work of the elementary school should 
be done in seven years, the fact that our present system 
in Illinois is essentially a nine-year system is given 
added significance.” 


significance for North Carolina: 


The reviewer is strongly of the 
opinion that when the facts are available it will be 
proved that North Carolina’s nominally seven-year 
system is in reality a nine or ten-year system. We 
should at least begin at once to keep the cumulative 
record cards from which the facts may be learned. 
—M. R. T. 
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Unsouicrren ComMENTS ON Trapue’'s “MEASURING RESULTS 
Epucation.” 


Dr. John L. Stenquist, Director of the Bureau of 
f Educational Research, Public Schcols of Baltimore, Md. 


“Congratulations on your fine book which I have just re 
ceived. 


It looks like an excellent piece of work and a real 
contribution.” 


Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Secondary Edu 


cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


“The publishers were good enough to send me a copy of 


your ‘Measuring Results in Education, over which I have 


spent three precious hours, partly because of my regard for 


you and partly because I found the book so interesting and 
helpful. I hope it will have a wide sale, for I am sure it will 
be of great help to workers in the field.” 


Dr. M. G. Neale, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


‘l have just finished going through ‘Measuring Results in 


Education,’ and | am ready to say that you have done a good 


piece of work. In addition to doing a good piece of work you 


have done one that is usabi 


Dr. J. W. Twente, Head of the Department of Edu 
cation and Psychology, University of New Hampshire, 


Durham, N. H. 


“Thanks for the copy of ‘Measuring Results in Education.’ 


It seems to me to he one of the hest al d most usable texts on 


this subject that | have had the privilege of becoming ac 
quainted with.” 


Dr. A. R. Meade, Head of the Department of Edu- 
cation, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 


“Accept my very sincere congratulations on this book It is 


a fine one.” 


Dr. John H. Cook, Dean of the School of Educa 


tion, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, 


“I have received a copy of your ‘Measuring Results in Edu 


cation. After a somewhat cursory examination, | feel that 


you have supplied a long felt need by your treatment of th 


subject im such a way as will appeal to people who have no 


had a great deal of technical training. | think that this is a 


fine book, and | am ordering twelve copies for our library 


Dr. Ben D. Wood, Assistant Dean of Columbia Col 
lege, Columbia University. New York. N. Y. 


“You have produced an excellent book, and | congratulat 


you most heartily.’ 


Tre Trenp American Epucation. By lames F 
The American Book Co. New York Price, $1.36 
In this little book, Dean Russell, from his broad ex- 


Russell 


pertences, gives the reader a keen and scholarly por 


trayal of the progress education has made in America, 


some of the perplexing problems which confront us at 


the present time, and the ideal toward which all earnest 
educators are striving. He emphasizes the great na- 
tional need for vocational training for our youth who 
cannot take advantage of higher education but who 
must prepare early to make their own living. We as a 
democratic nation must supply this need and give an 
equal opportunity to all for industrial education. “The 
Trend in American Education” will inspire those who 
are preparing to teach to become better trained teach- 
ers; in the experienced teacher it will awaken a desire 
to grow; in those readers not in the teaching profes- 
sion it will create a feeling of responsibility for the 
proper education of America’s youth. The book is 
rich in beautiful, inspiring and uplifting thoughts and 
every one who carefully reads it will gain much worth 
while. To those in the professional field it will prove 
invaluable.—Emma M. O'Day (Teacher). 


Tue Sprit or Amertca. By Angelo Patri. The American 
Viewpoint Society, Inc.. New York. 1924. 8, pp. 118 
Illustrated 


This volume is made up of twenty-three short selec- 
tions all on patriotic themes, with numerous illustra- 
tions, portraits, and photographs. It is written in this 


gifted author's characteristic style—simple, direct. 
graphic, even dramatic—Angelo Patri, though foreign 


born, has caught the spirit and 1) aning of America 


as too few Americans have been able to do, and he has 
presented both in a way to arouse the interest and hold 
the attention of young and old alike. The book is suit- 
able for children in the grades, but its lessons need now 
as perhaps, fever before in our history, to b> impressed 
anew upon tens of thousands of Americans who have 
passed beyond the school age. Take this simple lesson, 
for example: “America is too big to be measured by 
food or dress or custom. America is an idea, a way of 
living. Anybody can live in America if he has the 
right idea; if he recognizes the right of each man to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That is all, 


nothing more,—a decent regard for the rights and 


feelings of other people 4 N. W. W 
FounpatTions oF Epucationat By Charles C 

Peters. The Macmillan Co.. New York. 1924 

Outlines and illustrates methods by which the objectives of 
school education can be scientifically determined. These meth 
ods are new and not fully perfected but ultimately they will 
lead to a thorough reconstruction of education Moreover, 
they are in line with recent investigations in educational meas- 
urements and scientific procedure 

As the idea of establishing methods of measuring and evalu- 
ating sociological data has not been worked out before. Pro 
fessor Peters’ book is a real contribution. It is developed with 
analytical and critical skill, presented in a clear and entertain- 
ing style. well arranged for teaching 
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ATTITUDE OF STUDENTS TO FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE WORK 


(Continued from Page 123) 


“French phrases, German phrases, stuck into English 
sentences do not baffle me now.” “I feel that I am get- 
ting value and know I am enjoying the modern lan- 
guages, but feel that my four Latin years were nearly 
a total loss.” “Yes. For it will be a great help when 
finish.” (Does not specify how.) “The lan- 
guages I have studied has helped me in English” (most 
common kind of answer. 


you 


This quotation, as all others 
are, is verbatim. ) 
Of the graduates, two gave no answer ; two were not 
glad to have taken foreign languages; and the rest 
expressed various degrees of satisfaction. 

Think it would have been worth more had 
the foundation been adequate.” “Glad | studied for- 
eign languages because of mental training. Cultural 
value, and assistance afforded in proper understanding 
“Ves 


(Does not say 


of English and enlargement of vocabulary.” 
they have been very useful.” 
how. ) 

(5) Of the undergraduates, two left blanks, seven 
expected no definite use, and practically all the other 
answers were vague, as on the following models: 

“Nothing.” “Follow it up and get college credits.” 
“Hope to get German to where I can read scientific 
works in the original should I wish, the French I hardly 
expect to have real use for, but hope to get some slight 
conversational command of it.” “I wanted my French 
and Latin as a background for Spanish. I intend to 
Adds, in (6): 


French expressions in my letters.” “I intend to be an 


use my Spanish.” “Have used a few 


English teacher. Since the English language is related 
to other languages, I will increase my knowledge of 
English by studying other languages.” 


“T expect them 


o furnish part of my education.” “Enter on a com- 
mercial life.” 
* * * 
Of the graduates, two gave no answer; six saw noth- 
ing of use: one wanted his languages so that he could 
one was for law (Latin), one for medicine 
erman), and the rest were for culture 
For purpose of reading scientific articles and for 
speaking.” “Used it in my profession [ministry], for 
its cultural value and as a mind trainer.” 
)} Of the undergraduates, five gave no answer, 


Also 


\fter graduating from high school, | went to Paris 


am! most of the others said “No” or “None.” 


ani entered the Lycée Louis le Grand where I stayed 


one scholastic year. I found my grammatical founda- 
tion was good but I had little or no practical knowl- 
edge. The practical knowledge however gradually 
came to me after about four months and by the end of 
the year I could converse fairly well in French.” 
“Read some short stories in German for pleasure.” 
“(a) No. 
supervisory control of a Swiss and a German who 


(hb) Saved some annoyance when I had 


could neither of them speak English. My meager Ger- 
man was finally made to fill the breach. It was not 
indespensible as interpreters were at hand in plenty, 
but was more convenient.” 


* * * 


Of the graduates, nine saw no use in language work ; 
two needed it for teaching, and three for medicine and 
law. 

“| have used German and French a great deal 
almost daily at the present time 
reading. 


for scientific 
What I learned in college was of little assist- 
ance to me. I really learned German and French by 
spending a few months in each country.” 

(7) 


others: 


Six gave no answer; two wrote “None”; the 


“Literary Digest and the Review of Reviews.’ Most 


do “four hours a week,” as required in some courses, 


and nothing else. Two or three read the “Literary 
Digest, the Saturday Evening Post, the Greensboro 
Daily News.” One reads the Paris Journal; others 
mention the Ladics’ Home Journal, Life, Judge, Sys- 
tem, the home town paper. The Saturday Evening 
Post is the publication most read. 

Of the graduates, two gave no answer, and those 
who specified named some business or professional 
paper. American 
Magazine, Literary Digest, New York Times, Satur- 


day Evening Post. 


Among periodicals mentioned are: 


One man, located in New York. 


Wall 


mentioned: New York Times and Tribune, 
Street Journal, Railway Age, Statist. 
(8) 


most of the rest favored English; quite a few said 


Of the undergraduates, seven gave no answer ; 


business courses, of one kind or another; and two or 
three were for science or mathematics. 

“While I feel that Latin as taught and sometimes 
modern languages as taught are a waste of time, I think 
the problem is hardly one of substitution but one of 
reorganization of material, and more adequate prepara- 
tion of teachers. I think I would be in favor of having 
Latin strictly elective, but believe two languages for 
co'lege entrance is not excessive and at least have na 


counter suggestions to offer.” 
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Of the graduates, one left a blank ; the majority were 
in favor of the retention of language ; most of the rest 
were for realia or science ; only two stood for English. 
By far the most thoughtful answer was the following : 

“(a) In High School: Would foster reading into 
the daily news as published by better grade papers 
with an effort to correlate the financial, political and 
industrial news (particularly local and domestic, but 
as much foreign and technical as can be digested) as it 
affects the every-day life of the world—would empha- 
size the editorials as summarizing these different 
phases ; also one or two first-class magazines more or 
less independent of commercial purposes, such as the 
Atlantic Montly, Literary Digest and World's Work. 
So far as possible would substitute science courses (as 
means for developing a definite and systematic approach 
to the solution of every-day problems) and such elemen- 
tary courses pertaining to business, such as general 
economics, as the curriculum would permit 

“(b) In College: Would be largely a continuation 
of the work mentioned as a substitute for languages in 
high school. All work to be intensified and extended to 
give the student a grasp and understanding of inter- 
national problems and the significance of the relation 
of each nation individually to all other nations of the 
world; would endeavor to connect the student with the 
present every-day world as the business man meets it 
outside of college—this was well done in English (as 
of 1920) under Dr. Edwin Greenlaw.” 

(9) Of the undergraduates, ten made no answer: 
three said “First”; the same number said “Only after 
English—which the first”; the others returned such 
vague answers as “Language should have a prominent 
place in high school as well as college.” Of those in 
favor of English first, one said: “There are so many 
of us that don't even know our English language as 
good as we know foreign.” 


Of the graduates, three made no answer; rather 
more than half were for continuing language work 
The better informed opinion follows 

“Recognizing the difficulty which probably 25% 
have with language work, I would provide some sub- 
stitute for them, but for the 75% I would stress lan- 
guage work as of high disciplinary and cultural value 
and would stay closely by the classics.” [This from 
a minister. ] 

“(a) In High School: Present system has right 
tendency—two foreign languages with Latin as the 


basis. There are subjects, such as history, in which a 
reasonable handicap can be overcome and back work 
made up. The element of time, however, in the pro 
cess of mastering a foreign language seems to be »« 
important that where the foundation is poor, it is al 
most a misappropriation of the student's time to have 
him struggle on—either go back and get a new start or 
quit. Few students are sufficiently sure of their futur: 
work as to be justified in omitting foreign languag: 
from their high school course. They will frequent! 
find themselves debarred from certain desired colle 
courses because of the lack of basic training in lan 
guages. Would start them all and salvage as man) 
fram the quagmire as seem to have the mental abili: 
and willingness to do the work. 


“(b) In College: Would be inclined to cut the : 
quirements for Latin to two vears in college, but wou 


include some of Horace in this time—et further wor! 
be optional. Would try to weld the classical study «| 
other languages (German, French and Spanish) w:'' 
current work, such as daily papers—division of time 
classical and commercial would depend on the use t! 
student intended to make of the language. 


“I doubt if the average student, who has made 4 
creditable record in foreign languages, makes a grea! 
deal of use of them after leaving college, unless |) 
means of making a living requires it; it appears to 1x 


that the longer a man is out of college the more em 
phasis he giwes to things which have to do with 
every-day work and the less attention he pays to ir 
levant matters. All things considered, I think 
years of Latin (that is, one year of grammar and co: 


postion, followed by one year of reading) would 
sufficient for students who had no intention of continu 
ing their education after finishing high school. | 
those entering college I believe two foreign langua; 
should be required, in most cases, as far as through | 
second year in college, but after that there inclus 
should he contingent upon the student’s gene: 
schedule. 

“All in all, I believe the average student when 
of college five years will find that his foreign langua;: 
are more of service in using his lizing than in mak: 
a living. There is no doubt that the study of a fore 
language gives a man an insight and understanding 
the habits, customs and psychology of a people t' 3 
can be surpassed in no other way and equalled only 
actually associating with them. . . ” 

The answer below was put with (8), but is not 1 
of place with (9). 
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“In my opinion foreign languages should be more 
emphasized and taught differently, not substituted for. 
The ordinary methods of introduction to a language 
by translating and writing: “The books are on the 
table,’ ‘I see the cat, etc., are wrong in my opinion. 
Modern languages as they were taught were like Latin 
and Greek—dead and didactic. Le Marsellaise lives. 
If | taught a first year French class, I'd teach that song 
the first day and let them hear its music, and they 
would know what it was all about without translation. 
Language is primarily a mode of expression by mouth. 
\ child speaks before it spells and writes. The speech 
center in the brain is more easily educated than the 
many centers complicated in reading and writing and 
parsing. Begin the teaching and carry it on by speak- 
ing a living language. The Berlitz School is nearer 
right than language courses which | took.” 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


Basing conclusions on the answers above, it may be 
said that a larger number of college men, both under 
graduates and those holding degrees, are in favor of 
the retention, even of the more intensive utilization, of 
foreign languages than the discouraged teacher usually 
imagines. No doubt, too, the attitude of undergradu- 
ates is governed by conventional feeling, and actually 
he has little idea of the ultimate purpose of language 
study. In a special class, composed entirely of honor 
students, language teaching acquires significance for 
teacher and pupil but this course occurs only 
in the graduate school, not among undergraduates, 
with whom we are concerned. Perhaps, in the last 
analysis, the undergraduate does not care much what 
he takes in the Liberal Arts course, provided it is not 
That 


students largely follow what is offered, go with the 


too hard and is in line with the conventional. 


crowd, is indicated in the phenomenal rise of Spanish 
and the extraordinary drop in German incident with 


the World War. 


A real test of the hold modern languages actually 
have upon students could be made by having all courses 
optional, at least, outside of the students’ major work. 
[he proportion of students then taking language com 
pared with the proportion taking it now would give a 
fair index of its popularity especially if the 
experiment were continued a decade, perhaps two de- 
cades. Needless to say, there would have to be a suf 
heient variety of other courses, either easy or attrac 


tive, to make the test of modern languages a fair one 


Be that as it may, the present survey gives the follow 
ing information : 
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(a) In general, foreign languages are taken because 
they are offered and afford an opportunity to secure 
credits for the high school diploma or for college en- 
Generally, the students have no clear idea of 
Many of them ad 
umbrate a vague significance in foreign language study ; 
hut very few take the trouble to find out precisely what 
that is, or have the mental initiative to try to find out. 
The longer a language is studied, the more purposeful 
and worth while it becomes; but apparently, with the 


trance. 
why they take a foreign language. 


loose condition of language schedules, standards, and 
aims, most students feel they do not receive a propor- 
tionate gain from the time they devote to language 
study. It must be added that in this country language 
study is far too superficial to bear fruit for the major- 
ity of the pupils. 

(b) The main use of language work appears to be 
to prepare language teachers. In all the papers exam- 
ined, only one man intended to use language specific- 
ally as a business asset—that is, as a working tool by 
which to earn a living in the commercial world. One 
professional man expected to use language to read 
technical journals in his line of work; and a lawyer 
found Latin convenient for remembering law terms. 
One man, a minister, spoke definitely in favor of lan- 
guage work as a discipline, but gave no precise details. 
The same man spoke, in passing, of the cultural value 
of foreign languages. It would seem, then, that only 
prospective teachers have any large gain from language 
study. 

(c) Where language should without any doubt give 
Unfortunately, 
most college men who think of this at all realize the 


clear benefits is as a cultural medium. 
fact only after graduation. As at present utilized by 
college undergraduates, languages have only secondary 
value. This is due to two causes. In the first place, 
relatively few students take any one language long 
enough to become so familiar with it and proficient in 
its use as to follow it up after leaving their formal 
education behind them. Including high school and 
college, six years should be required as a minimum in 
the study of a language; otherwise, the chances are 
overwhelmingly that the time put on language study is 
sterile. And in the second place, at least nineteen out 
of twenty students in the language classes do not ap- 
Whereas the stu- 
dent in any medical course, law course, engineering, 


proach their work with seriousness. 


even the more academic economics and some commer- 
cial courses, takes his work with a practical and seri- 


ous attitude, nearly every student in language attends 
his classes and prepares his work merely to receive a 
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mark. Language courses, like history, English, mathe — 
matics, appear to be exercise grounds for marking 


time till the bell rings for graduation. VITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH 


To judge by the reading done solely on the initiative 


of undergraduates and graduates, college men care By Using 

little for developing their minds, broadening their cul- | Deffendall’s 

ture. That, however, is something for which schools ’ : 

and colleges should definitely stand. If culture is any Junior English Course 


thing more than a mere word, if it stands really for 
something which can be embodied in the lives of stu 
dents who offer themselves to our educational institu 
tions, then it should be fostered at schools and col- 


and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work 


leges, and our courses of study should be so arranged JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE: 

as to facilitate its approach to the young people who Book I, Grades VII-VIII......... $ .70 

spend from four to ten years in secondary and higher Book II, Grade IX.............. 80 

institutions of learning (Complete in one volume.......... 1.00 
In conclusion, it appears that business utility or dis ? 

ciplinary value of foreign languages are slight or dis Ten projects to a year 

putable ; that taking of a group of courses merely for Plenty of Grammar 


“redit, as ¢ © secure a piec ngrave 
cr lit, a Means to secure a piece of engraved parch 
ment, is unworthy of grown men; and that if the chief 


purpose of language study is seen in its cultural value, LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY 
this last should be emphasized and enriched for all who ] 

care to take advantage of it, without prejudice to those 34 Beacon St., Boston 
incapable of profiting. 


Maps to Fit all Budgets 


Rand McNally & Company publishes six series of high-gracdk 


wall maps to suit all classroom needs and 
conditions 


GOODE SERIES 


Political and Physical 


WESTERMANN SERIES 


Classical and Historical 
The GOODE and WESTERMANN maps meet th 


ance and size. They are constantly revised and re-edited 


COLUMBIA SERIES 


Political and Physical 


UNIVERSAL SERIES 


Political 


most exacting standards of accuracy, legibility. appear 


If you must secure the greatest number of maps with a limited fund 
BLA or the UNIVERSAL series. Saving in processes of 
and satisfactory maps at low prices 


The FOSTER HISTORICAL SERIES contains 4 maps mounted on a tripod 
States history classes in the grade schools 


Send for full descriptive booklets 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers of Goode's School Atlas 
Chicago (Dept. E-107) New York 


we recommend either the COLUM- 
manufacture makes it possible to offer these accurate 


It is invaluable for United 
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Single 30 


WITH ap} MOULDING MUUNTING 


Single Map 4,40 


ON SPRING ROLLER MOUN 


8 Maps 29. 7 


IN UTILIiY CASE 


THE FAMOUS W.GA.K. JOHNSON’S 
UNRIVALED MAPS, SIZE 41" X 52" 


On Machine Mounted,Stock 


DESCRIP TzOn, This new series is publishe 0 et demand existing 

mona rut he smaller town schools for a able set of maps at a low 

price. All maps are up-to- ind show the new bo susiueiat un d states in 

Europe; changes in / ca 1 olonial and island possessions, « 

LIT HOG he st graphic ink Outlines ore be 
we an ttering is « fully engraved Best modecae price 

mas ever publis she i. 

ENT ON APPROV Al Send ro money. but just a list of ur eyulrements 
rx amine the maps when the arrive and if not entirely satisfactory. return ot 
yur expense. If you io ide to keep the maps however, remit as per number of apo S. with Poss 
mans Sept and mounting selected 


essions on same scale 
as main map 


MAPS IN SERIES 


tes and M South America 
A. J.Nystrom & Co. 
festern emisphere 
y Chicago, mm. Asia World (Mercator and Hems 


North America nm one 


ALL STATE MAP REQUIREMENTS FILLED ECONOMICALLY FROM CATALOGUE c-113 


The Seeman Printery Incorporated 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Complete printing house with 
AL modern equipment, and a per- 
sonnel of high grade craftsmen, 
insuring prompt and intelligent 


handling of your orders whether 
they be large or small. 


Correspondence Invited DURHAM,N. C. 
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The University of North (Carolina 


Announces the following important publications 


Robert E. Lee: An Interpretation By Woodrow Wilson 


A rare and important contribution representative of Mr. Wilson's best style and thought. 
Cloth. $1.00 


Law and Morals By Roscoe Pound 


A discussion of the evolution of law in relation to morals. The papers present certain important 
social interpretations and blaze new trails in the field of legal literature. Part I, The Historical 
View. Part II, The Analytical View. Part III, The Philosophical View. $1.50. 


Religious Certitude in an Age of Science By Charles Allen Dinsmore 


In “Religious Certitude in an Age of Science,” Professor Dinsmore treats of the conflict 
between the critical intellect in man and that inner spirit which would believe and aspire and 
rest in certitude. He maintains that the word knowledge belongs to religion as well as to 
science and that religious apprehension reaches nearer the heart of its object than scientific 
knowledge. $1.50 


Analytical Index to the Ballad Entries in the Stationers’ Registers 
By Hyder E. Rollins 


This index “will instantly take rank amongst the most important works of bibliographical 
reference. In a word, it will be indispensable."—G. L. Kittredge. Contains: I, The title of 
every ballad listed at Stationers’ Hall, with complete bibliographical data and an immense 
amount of collateral information; I], An index of first lines of all the ballads listed in Index 
1; Ill, An index of all the names and subjects dealt with in the entries and notes 

Paper $3.00. Cloth $4.00 


Argentine Literature. A Bibliography of Literary Criticism, Biography, and 
Literary Controversy By Sturgis E. Leavitt 


This bibliography is the result of researches carried out in the libraries of Buenos Aires while 
the compiler was the holder of a Sheldon Traveling Fellowship awarded by Harvard University. 


Paper. $1.50 


The Saprolegniaceae By W. C. Coker 


This book contains descriptions of all known species and direct observations on and illustrations 
of all American species of the family Saprolegniacea: Notes are added on related families, 

Leptomitaceac, Blastocladiaceae, and Monoblepharidaceae Most cytological and physio 
logical details of importance appearing in the literature since Humphrey's work (1892) have 
been included or referred to under the species involved. Quarto. 201 pages 6 half tones, and 
57 line plates Cloth. $10.00 


The Clavarias of the United States and Canada By W. C. Coker 


This book contains descriptions of all known species of Clavarias, or coral mushrooms, in the 
area covered, most of which have been redescribed from the living condition Both European 
and American type material has been examined wherever possible. and synonomy established 
All but two of the plates have been made from living material Large octavo. 209 pages, & 


colored plates, 72 half tones, and 12 line plates Cloth. 38.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Sargent Wandbook Series i American ‘Private Schools 


A HANDBOOK OF Sth Edition, 992 pages; round corners, crimson silk 


cloth, gold stamped, $5.00. 
SU M M E R CA M PS A Guide Book for Parents. 


First edition 1924. 576 pages, 10 Maps and more A Compendium for Educators. 
than 150 illustrations.—$4.00. ] Annual Review of Educational Events. 

An Annual Survey of the Summer Camps A Discriminating Review of the Private 
and all matters pertaining thereto. Schools as they are today. 

A Discriminating Review of the Summer Educational Service Bureau advises parents 
Camp Movement, its origin, development, in the selection of Camps and Schools. Con- 
present status and practices. ¥ sultation on appointment. 

PORTER SARGENT, 14 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. | 


Wish Your Book k Buying Troubles on 
PUTNAMS’ LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
All Books of All Publishers 


All orders are filled quickly, intelligently, and accurately ; back orders are carefully follow 
up; completeness and exactness of service ar» emphasized. 
Inquire about our s mple order system 


» Library Department 
Putnams York City 


Just West of Sth Avenue 


‘in vour Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 


Getting the Best Position Your Qualifications Can Command 


Confidential, individual, professionally ethical 
placement service for ONLY 500 TEACHERS in 
QL ALITY ~o SER\ ICE North Carolina or the neighboring states. Teacher- 
PRICE to-position objeetive excels other forms of placement 
service. Write for full information. 


i Associated School Services 
Luther Q). Draper / Box 1274 Montgomery, Alabama 
Shade Co. ! N.B.—Use the ART OF APPLYING to make your 


application letter effective. Special edition $1.00 
post paid. 


Write today to the 


Spiceland, Ind. 


P.S.— We Make the Roller and oe — 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING Send ot cf any new School und Cal 
Dic 


Write us for catalogue. prices, We par 
and FREE SHADE. good prices. Mention where you saw this advertisement 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC 
76 Fifth A 
OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. ented 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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‘A SHORT, LUCID TREATISE ON PROGRESS OF 
MODERN GOVERNMENT” 


Eighteenth-century education will not serve twentieth-century citizens. The chronicles once 
taught as history in the schools could not to-day illuminate the world for the high school boy or 
girl. For a year of study of real history—tracing the development of the significant modern 
a new textbook is needed. It should go as far back in the centuries 


as is necessary to serve its purpose ; but it must make clear how these things come to be, to wit, 


institutions and phenomena 


modern business and industry, modern science, political democracy, religious liberty, and the idea 
of nationality. 


CARLTON J. H. HAYES and PARKER T. MOON have met all of these requirements in 


MODERN HISTORY 


\ one-volume history which contains as much world history as can be given secondary school 
pupils in one year. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


MAPS AND GLOBES FOR SCHOOLS 


Prices Ranging from $2.50 to $14.25 the Map 


To meet all classroom needs and conditions Rand McNally & Company publish several series 
of high grade wall maps ranging in price from$2.50 to $14.25 the individual map. 
Though these maps differ in size and the kind of information furnished, they are alike in accu- 
racy, durability, and up-to-dateness 
All have been approved by the North Carolina State supervisors for use in standard high and 
elementary schools 
MAPS 
Historical. Two Series 
Colored Outline 
Blackboard Outline 


ATLASES 
Goode’s New School Atlas 


Political. Three Series 
Physical. Two Series 
Relief 


GLOBES 
Terrestial Relief Celestial 


One Series 


Send for descriptive booklets and cost estimates of full or partial equipment for your schools 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


536 South State Street CHICAGO 
State Representative, GEORGE J. RAMSEY 
810 Tucker Building, Raleigh, N.C. 


(Dept. K-115) 
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WIDELY SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science in Home and Fa Hunter. New Essentials of Biology 
Community Somewhat shortened and simplified and brought 
A broad utilitarian one-year course containing a thoroughly up to date. In line with the latest find- 
judicious selection of topies from the author’s two ings in physiological, botanical, and zoological science, 
separate volumes. Shows the practical application of yet written in a simple and interesting style. 
scientific principles in everyday living and teaches 
young people how to think straight. Piace’s Beginning Latin 
Turpin’s Cotton (Just published) Introduces each point of Latin syntax by a clearly 
Profusely illustrated. stated reference to English grammar and provides 
numerous exercises on the Latin derivation of English 
words. Through its selections in English and Latin 
and its beautiful illustrations it makes Roman life 
seem remarkably real. 


A fascinating story of the world’s greatest cloth 
ing material, accurate and up-to-date. From it the 
pupil will learn many illuminating and useful facts 
about this wonderful product, its cultivation, trans- 
portation and manufacture. An excellent book for Place’s Second Year Latin 
use with the history or geography. 
The text of Caesar is preceded by a ‘‘ Training 
Lewis and Hosic’s Practical English for High Schools Camp’’ which definitely prepares the pupil for the 

Teaches the composition of everyday English in an new difficulties he will encounter in his Caesar study. 
informal and attractive way. Provides for stimulat- In the main part of the book the most significant por- 
ing class activities. Topies dealing with community tions of the text of the entire Gallic War are selected 
interests. Varied training on the practical side. + for translation. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


— “various factors in human life” 


HE PARTS, chapters, sections, and paragraphs are all arranged according 
to an all-comprehensive scheme. The book hangs together, and the mate- 
rial is readily grasped. (ne is impressed with the fairness of the accounts, 
especially of the Reformation and the World War. The central theme of 

the book is democracy. Political history is the thread about which the story is built, but 
every chapter contains some social interpretation, and seven chapters deal primarily with 
social and economic progress. The size of the book enables the authors to give adequate 


treatment to these various factors in human life.” 


MODERN HISTORY 


Hayes and Moon 


Although this book was offered to schools just before the beginning of this 
school year, already the number of introductions has risen into the hundreds 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


| 


You will make no mistake if you 


ADOPT FOR YOUR COUNTY 
the following textbooks: 


ROBINSON, BREASTED and SMITH’S GENERAL History oF EUROPE 

ROBINSON and BREASTED’S History or Europe: ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL 
ROBINSON and BEARD’S History or Evrope: Our Own TIMEs 


These books offer a course in world history; General History of Europe, a one- 
book course, and History of Europe: Ancient and Medieval and Our Own Times, 
a two-year course. 


STEPHENSON’S American History 

HILL’S Community Lire anp Crvic ProBLems 

HIGGINS'S Inrropuctrory Puysics 
The easiest textbook which meets the College Entrance Requirements. 

MILLIKAN and GALE’S Practicat Puysics 

COLLAR, DANIELL, and JENKINS’S First Year Latin 

D'OOGE’S ELeEMENTs oF LATIN 

Either of these books may be followed in the second year by 


D'OOGE and EASTMAN’S Cagsar iN GAUL 


lt provides all that is necessary for the two year’s work in Latin; text, notes, vocab- 
ulary, Latin composition, grammar complete for Caesar. No other book for the 
second year is needed 


SMITH and REEVE’S EssentTIALs or ALGEBRA 
WENTWORTH-SMITH’S Scuoor Avcesra, Book | 


Either covers all the College Entrance Kequirements for Elementary Algebra. For 
additional work, either may be followed by 


WENTWORTH-SMITH’S Scuoot Avcerra, Book I! 


GINN AND 


LONDON. COMPANY SAN FRANCISCO 


Represented by P. E. SEAGLE, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 
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